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WHAT SHALL WE STUDY? 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


HAT shall we teach in our 
Public Schools—or what 
shall our children study? 
This is the most important 
question that demands the 
attention of the educator. 
Without a clear ided ‘of’ its true answer 
we may “eddy rourid and round? and 
never come to any consistent system or 
reach any practical success. “+, 

Whether we take the end of educa- 
tion to be discipline, or a filling of the‘ 
memory ; a training of the senses or 
of the reason, a fitting for business or 
a general culture—it is certain that our 
system of education will show what our 
theoretical view is. Taking for granted 
that no subject is of more importance 
to the educator, we hazard a few re- 
marks on the American idea of popu- 
lar education and the course of study 
rendered necessary thereby. 

Without dogmatizing on the relative 
value of National ideas, it is sufficient 
to characterize them: The Oriental 
forms of society fix the status of the in- 
dividual far more definitely than do the 
Western. If you area Sudra, you were 
predestined to the basest of employments 
before you were born. Your neighbor, 
the Brahmin, was foreordained to a 
blessed life. The institution of civil 
society in India is a vast web of fate 
which overshadows the individual, and 
prevents the mobility which is thought 
essential to humanity in Europe. Yet 
this mobility is not realized any where 
in Europe to the degree that it is in 
America. 

Whereas in Europe generally, the 
ruling class is hereditary to a greater 
or less extent, there is also a separation 
of other classes—the proletary below, 
and the property-holding middle classes 
above them. The tendency is to pre- 
pare the people by early education to 
remain in the same class—the proleta- 
rian’s children to be proletarians still 





—the landholder’s children to be land- 


holders again. Mobility of classes is 
not encouraged to any great extent; 
but far more now than formerly. Since 
the French Revolution this has especi- 
ally increased in France, and all over 
Europe to a less degree. The accident 
of birth shall not count against self- 
determination, in America, at least. 
Here we approach an absolute mobil- 
ity, particularly. in ‘the West,” and 


> every man is waited, upon by the totality 


of surrounding conditions soon after his 
advent upon this part of the planet, 


and pressingly requested to show what 
; power of will there is in him. The 


circumstances all invite him to do the 
greatest deed in his power and receive 
his wages therefor. In a new country 
—not yet developed—he may serve at 
any work, from splitting rails in the 
woods to hair-splitting in the Court or 
Legislature, or he may try a hand at 
‘“‘running the machine” of civil. gov- 
ernment. These differences have been 
noticed and commented upon so often 
that they are trite themes in anybody’s 
mouth. But one has only to look into 
the literature of education “in these 
States” just now, to be convinced that 
those very differences are not well 
heeded. 

Where the utmost mobility of the 
individual is realized—so that 


**We build a palace for the coming hero, 
And lo! his cradle graces asses’ cribs!’’ 

it is clear that all systems of education 
tending to produce distinction of classes 
are out of place there. The ‘“* what we 
shall teach” is very definitely indicated. 
It must be of so general a character as 
to give the as yet unformed character the 
key to its own capacities, and thereby 
enable it to choose freely its own path 
and determine for itself its own destiny. 

Sociai science has for its object the 
investigation of those institutions by 
which man elevates himself above his 
life as an individual—above his merely 
animal existence—and through his re- 
lation to his fellows becomes -universal. 
Man as a mere individual. is a savage. 
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Elevated by means of his social institu- 
tions, he partakes of the life of the vast. 
organism known as humanity, and is 
shielded by it from rude nature. He is 
fed, clothed, housed, and educated by 
society. The mite which each indivi- 
dual contributes towards the welfare 
of the whole is returned to him by 
the whole through the organization of 
Society. Thus the social organization 
is a sieve which sifts out the selfishness 
and consequent savageness from man. 
What he does for himself must be indi- 
rect—he must work for others and let 
them work for him. This interchange 
takes place through commerce, and 
commerce is the keystone of civiliza- 
tion—an exchange not merely of the 
elements of food, clothing, and, shelter, . 


but of arts, instituttohsend, dag. ‘Thus : 
education is a part‘of the grand social 
organization by which eachvthdiviqdal: | 
is made the recipient of the laBor of the | 
race. Education has this special futics 3 

tion to perform in society: it gives each * 
individual the language of the social 
organization and the common stock of 
ideas which govern it. It gives man 
the theoretical tools by which he obtains 
the mastery over the realms of nature 
as well as over those of mind. 7 

If these grounds are of too abstract 
a nature to force immediate conviction 
as to the definite sphere to be filled by 
popular education, a further illustration 
will suffice. The ‘ conventionalities of 
intelligence” which make possible all 
communication between man and man 
—the “tools of thought” by which he 
becomes master of his position—are: 

I. Reading and Writing. 

II. Arithmetic. 

III. Geography. 

IV. Grammar. 

V. History. 

By the first of these he issues forth 
from the circumscribed life of the senses 
in which he is confined to the narrow 
circle of individuals which constitute 
his acquaintances—he issues forth from 
his immediate enclosure and finds him- 
self in the community of the world at 
latge, so far as his language extends. 
He is not limited by space; for the 
printed page of the newspaper gives 
him a survey of the life of the globe. 
He is not limited by time; for the 
libraries open their doors and he asso- 
ciates with, and listens to, Socrates and 
Plato, Confucius and Zoroaster, and no 





empty gossip escapes from these lips! 
Faint echoes come down to him from 
the Chaldean oracles and the Pheenician 
or Cushite civilization, most ancient of 
all. Not merely this: he can write his 
own thought and thus be present to 
others far separated in Time and Space. 
This branch is the alphabet of all others, 
and leads to them. 

By the second of these studies he 
becomes measurer of numerical quan- 
tity, and masters the practical side of 
exchange. The exchange of thoughts 
and ideas through reading and writing, 
is extended by arithmetic to a practical 
ability to exchange food, clothing and 
shelter. 

By the third he comes to realize his 
spatial reletiqn:te the rest of the world. 
He*cpyttidites.to the world and receives 
from, it, through commerce. The world 
_throbigitf. this relation is all a part of 
; the patrimony of each individual. His 
7-frm, trade, or profession furnishes him 
certain things through the mediation of 
certain activities ; so likewise does the 
whole world. Every civilized man is 
interested in the wheat crop of Illinois, 
or the iron crop of Missouri, or the 
manufactures of England and Massachu- 
setts, just as rea//y, though not so vitally, 
as the farmer of Illinois, the miner of 
Missouri, the manufacturer of Manches- 
ter or Lowell. Thus geography is one 
of the indispensable branches of educa- 
tion. 

Grammar gives to the pupil the 
first consciousness of the mind itself as 
instrument. The formation of lan- 
guage exhibits the stages by which pure 
intellect becomes master of itself. The 
profound analysis and superior grasp 
of thought which grammar gives as 
compared with mathematics and physi- 
cal sciences for example, has long been 
noticed by educators. It is emphati- 
cally a culture study. It marks the 
educated man from the illiterate; the 
former uses language with conscious 
skill, the latter, without it. 

History initiates the learner into his 
past existence in the same sense as 
geography into his outside (and out of 
sight) existence. For the precedent 
conditions of the individual belong to 
and area part of his actual existence. 

‘Man! know thyself!” By self- 
knowledge the individual flows forth 
out of his immediate sensations (within 
whose narrow sphere he isas a brute, 





knowing neither good nor evil ; for thes 
are relations) and traces out his exist 
ence through the regions of space whic! 
it involves, and the zons of time whic] 
are its conditions. He finds that hi 
existegc ce. is no private, isolated affair 
but a A system—a process which ha 
become, through time, and is becom 
ing a process embracing all nation 
and all climes. 


**He omnipresent is— 
All round himself he lies; 
Osiris spread abroad 
Up-staring in all eyes.’’ 


These five elementary branches are o 
infinitely more importance in a course o 
education than any others can possibly 
be—for this reason: The pupil who i 
taught ow to master these subjects, i 
at the same time taught how to maste 
all branches of human learning. ‘*The: 
how important that the system of teach 
ing each branch should be in the spiri 
of the whole!” Most true! In teach 
ing reading, which stands apart fron 
the other four as the one of transcen: 
dant importance, the pupil is to b« 
initiated into the realm of Zé¢erature— 
the morning land of imagination anc 
Phantasy, the noonday of Science anc 
Theology, and the evening red of His 
tory and the past. 

But in order that this branch shal 
be reinforced, there is added a specia 
training in the cardinal directions whicl 
branch out from literature as a center 
Arithmetic gives him a drill in the 
severe method of physical study ; geog: 
raphy in the exhaustive methods o 
natural history ; grammar, the methoc 
of philology and social sciences, whik 
history (of his own country) opens uy 
the method of tracing out relations oj 
events and political combinations. 

Is not the elementary stage of educa: 
tion sufficient to inculcate and illustrate 
methods ? So far as it goes, it ¢s. 
Would it do to strike out one of these 
branches, and substitute therefor any 
thing else? For grammar, substitute 
chemistry, or some other physical sci- 
ence ? Then you would contribute so 
far to close the eyes of the mind to the 
wonderful realm of social existence, for 
grammar initiates one into the alphabet 
of the language which that department 
speaks. By grammar, the pupil gets 
the tools—the microscopes and _tel- 
escopes and cameras, by which he can 
summon social existence before him, 
and examine it. righ too, should one 
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(as by the object lesson system) make 
education a more exclusive training of 
the senses—he would under-value the 
mastery of the printed book, and tend to 
reduce man from a member of the or- 
ganized system of society, back to that 
of a mere individual, dependent on his 
own immediate senses for his know- 
ledge, and thus degrade him from the 
mastership of a@// senses through a// 
time, to the mere mastership of his own 
senses, in its narrow limitation of space 
and time. And this is not the worst; 
those great realms of art and poetry, of 
social and political sciences, and of 
philosophy, would become eclipsed for 
the want of the development of the or- 
gans in man by which he should per- 
ceive them. 

‘But what of school education that 
goes beyond the rudiments—granted 
the rudiments should consist of the five 
branches named?” 

The day is fast dawning when the in- 
dividual makes himself independent of 
the personal teacher and a long course 
at a university or higher schools, by 
means of the printed page and the uni- 
versal diffusion of books and periodicals. 
Once it was necessary to resort to the 
university to hear the master speak on 
the theme, for it was nowhere written. 
Then came the first days of printing, and 
universities were resorted to for the ad- 
vantage of their valuable libraries. Now 
comes the era of public and private 
libraries, and the newspaper, so that 
every man woman and child is at a 
university (for wzzversity means a turn- 
ing of all upon one centre). Hence it 
happens that university education loses 
its ancient and European significance. 

The High School course commences 
where the District School course leaves 
off ; and, preserving the same sym- 
metry, it continues on toward the more 
complete mastery of METHOD. It fol- 
lows out the first and fourth branches 
into foreign languages, and the study of 
literature in a compend. Of foreign 
languages, the Latin stands first to the 
English in order of importance. It 
gives the root words to that.part of the 
English vocabulary which is more es- 
pecially the language of thought and 
reflection, while the Teutonic or Gothic 
groundwork is the language of the sen- 
sations. and common life. Hence the 
culture of the individual is immensely 
facilitated by a few months’ study of 


_ own ayocation. 





Latin. French, German and Greek 
follow Latin at a considerable distance, 
though they are of far more value than 
any of the other foreign tongues, after 
singling out Latin. In mathematics, 
the pupil in the High School masters| 
geometry and algebra, and is thereby in- 
itiated into the spatial mathematics and 
the higher analysis. 

In physical geography, he branches 
off into natural history ; and in natural 
philosophy he obtains a compendious 
view of physics. 

Thus the studies of the High School 
should follow the channels begun by the 
District School, and pursue the plan of 
giving the youth a rounded cuiture and 
the command of himself. Waving this, 
the youth can safely be left to select his 
But our national idea, 
the interests of humanity, protest alike 
against a one-sided education, that shall 
predestine the child to a mechanical 
employment. Compared with any of 
these general studies here laid down, 
a special branch would be an imperti- 
nence, and would be a stumbling block 
for the reason that its presuppositions 
are found in this general course. 


The youth must be trained to the use 
of books, and initiated into the technics 
of the various branches, and then he 
may be safely left to educate himself. 
Surrounded by the modern appliances 
created by the art of printing, his whole 
life will be a continuous vintm i 
training. me 
THE SOUTHERN NORMAL UNI- 

VERSITY. 
Tamaroa, August 31. 

The Southern Normal Univer, sity ‘Commis- 
sioners met here to-day. After some delibera- 
tion they proceeded to ballot for the location 
of the Normal University. The vote having 
been canvassed, the following was found to 
be the result: For Carbondale, Messrs. H urd, 
Flannigan and Harris—3. ‘T'amaroa, Messrs. 
Palmer and Boyer—2. Col. Boyer subse- 
quently changed his ballot in favor of Car- 
bondale, thus placing the vote, Carbondale 
4; Tamaroa 1. 


We congratulate the people of South- 
ern Illinois on the settlement of this 
vexed question, and the citizens of Car- 
bondale on the almost unanimous vote 
by which the Normal School has been 
located in their midst. It will do more 
for them than coal mines, helping not 
only to increased culture, refinement and 
social progress, but in actual material 
prosperity. The people of Carbondale 
gave tangible evidence of their apprecia- 
tion of the compliment by contributing 
about a half million of money to the 
enterprise, 








TO PARSE A SENTENCE. 


(At the request of the writer, we publish the following communi- 
cation in response to the strictures of our correspondent, Hitty 
Maginn, in our last number. We fear, however, that few will be 
Waar by this demonstration to a belief in the system of 

grammar by diagrams. We believe it has merits. but 
cheption will hardly be convinced when they see by that by Prof. 
lene s method it isas easy to justify a bad sentence as a good 
one.—Ed, 


For the purpose of being understood 
the sentence will be diagramed, an- 
alyzed and parsed. 











name is Mechanical 
the TD maces 
‘ ; Sone) and 
__ dull) 
x is (and) 
ary 


Verb: is; Com- 
Independent Neuter 


(a.) Analysis -—Subject: name; 
plement: Mechanical. 
Sentence. 

Adjuncts of the Subject: the—of one. Con- 
nective: and, , 

(b.) Verb: is; Complement: dull, dry; Connective: 

and. Independent Neuter Sentence. 
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“The nominative case governs the 
verb.” 

This zs ¢rue ONLY of the 3rd person, 
singular number, present tense except 
the verb ‘‘ To be.” 

The above rule is the only argument 
adduced by ‘that is that whether ”— 
and it is passed by in silence. 

As to his (her) rhetoric—silence— 
is charity. 

Fair, honorable, gentlemanly discus- 
sion is invited, but ‘“‘ French phrases, 
slang phrases and ejaculated epithets ” 
are not arguments. 

Respectfully, 


Jj. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kirksville, Mo., Aug. 20, 1869. 


Re 
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VACATION. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


When did we go to the Michigan woods? 

I only know 
Thatithe air was sweet with the low white clover, 
And the honey-bee, the wild free rover 

Had never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That the fire-weed flamed‘crimson higher and higher, 
Till only one blossom crowned the spire, 
While below, the seeds lay side by side, 
Ready to fly out far and wide 
As the winds might chance to blow. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I oniy know - 
That the elder-blossoms grew white, then brown, 
Then the scarlet berries hung heavily down, 
Over the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That the thistle flung open his armor green 
Till his purple silken vest was seen, 
Then changed to a fairy in gossamer grace, 
That brushed with her silvery robes my face, 
As she floated high and low. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That clusters of asters purple and white, 
And the golden-rod like a flash of light, 
Had set all the roads aglow. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I can only say 
That the yellow poplars trembled over 
Where the weary bee hunted in vain for clover 
The morning we came away. 


ose 


LOCAL PHRASES. 


BY. A. W. 








ERY various are the means em- 

ployed to educate the masses. 
Educators are not alone found 
in the school-room. Whatever 
education has brought forth, that, 
in turn, becomes a powerful aux- 
iliary in giving tone, vigor and character 
to the intellect. A capacious hall is 
almost as much a necessity to a city or 
large town as the school-house. The 
press has proved itself a first-class edu- 
cator. The artist is an educator, for 
he shaves the mind of its roughness, 
and elevates it to a fuller appreciation 
of the true ideal. Telegraphs, steam- 
boats, railroads, and every trade, inven- 
tion and profession, except those savor- 
ing of vice, are, to a certain extent, 
educators. 

A few years ago not a very astute 
critic could determine a person’s nativ- 
ity by certain local phrases. A native 
of New England was known by using 
the French nasal a little too liberally ; 
by saying ‘“keow,” for “cow;” 
“‘abeout,” for ‘ about;” ‘ wall,” for 
“well;” “I guess,” for “I think ;” 
‘“« what is the damage,” for ‘* what is to 





pay.” Whenever any news, good or 
bad, was told, a New England lady 
would say, “I want to know!” even if 
she did zo¢ want to know. ‘ Skipper,” 
for ‘* overseer,” is used by the employees 
in nearly all vocations along the New 
England coast, while farther away in 
the interior ‘‘ boss” is more extensively 
used. Certain bywords are peculiar to 
that section; as “by golly;” by 
george ;” ‘* by thunder;” “I snum;” 
‘‘ darn it;” a modest way of swearing, 
undoubtedly. 

Persons living in the South were re- 
cognized by a sort of thick speech, ow- 
ing to the children being led through 
the nursery by the blacks. The negro 
says “*by dog gone;” “I’ve done ate 
it;” ‘he’s done gone;” “ where is he 
at?” ‘*where. does he live at?” The 
white children being with the blacks to 
such an extent have used these expres- 
sions almost as much as the slaves them- 
selves. ‘I reckon,” ‘right smart,” 
“sun up,” for “ sunrise,” a ** heap,” for 
“a great deal,” ‘ bit,” for ‘*twelve and 
one-half cents” are peculiar to the South. 

Henry Reeves, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, has inclined toward error concern- 
ing a few provincialisms. ‘* Sozzle,” “a 
lazy woman,” “stake,” for ‘ balk,” 


“ staddle,” for ‘‘sappling,” he writes 
are local in New England; and 
“pinky,” ‘the little finger,” ‘ scup,” 


“$a swing,” ‘‘skesicks,” ‘an idle fel- 
low,” in New York. They are exceed- 
ingly local, if used at all. He also 
states that the Western people use high- 
flown and grandiloquent expressions. 
No people in the United States are more 
practical than those in the West, and 
none more chary to avoid big-worded 
expressions. Western people do not 
use a word of five syllables if one of 
four will answer, nor one of four if one 
of three can be found to convey the 
meaning. Instead of saying * she is 
extravagantly dressed,” they say ‘she 
is richly dressed ;” instead of ‘*a beau- 
tiful horse,” ‘‘ a nice horse.” 

In New England a parent tells the 
child ‘to go into the woods and bring 
a pail of water from the drook:” in 
certain sections of the South and West 
the command is given “ to go into the 
timber and bring a ducket of water from 
the creek.” In the mines of California 
and the Territories ‘“‘ nary one,” and 
“ ary one” are quite common. In some 
localities in the West, “can you pack 





that home?” is used for “ can you carry 
that home;” “he is in my road,” for 
‘* he is in my way,” and at table, ‘“‘ I do 
not choose any,” for “I do not wésh any.” 
Children sometimes seem to cling to 
double-negative expressions with won- 
derful tenacity, although corrected by 
the teacher several times daily: “I 
don’t know nothing about it;” ‘* Ican’t 
work none of them.” 

Local phrases and provincialisms, 
generally, do not wander far trom their 
own latitude or isotherm. Southern 
phrases are more common in the South- 
west, and Eastern, in the Northwest. To 
be sure, during the war, Southern 


phrases, on account of their eccentricity, 
were carried home by the Northern sol- 
diers, and may still be used out of curi- 
osity, but they are only transient 
localisms. 

All these local expressions, many of 
which are ungrammatical, are fast ebbing 
away, and for that reason the past tense 
has been used, for the most part, in this 
article. Only the rustic now shows his 
birth-place by his vernacular. But one 
dialect, happily, prevails in the United 
States, and localisms are rare among 
the educated. We may listen to a lec- 
turer from Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, St. Louis, or Chi- 
cago, and perceive but one dialect. 

Railroads, by shortening distance, 
have assisted the educator to such a de- 
gree that local phrases are scarcely visi- 
ble ; and now, as public schools are fast 
dotting the hills and valleys of the 
South, the thick-lipped speech of that 
section will quickly hide itself before 
the pruning-knife of the educator. 


+4 


PERSONAL CULTURE. 

A school must be able to secure to a 
good degree for its pupils three things ; 
acquired knowlege, mental discipline, 
and personal culture. Give knowledge 
without discipline, and you bestow 
on the mind means without the power 
requisite to their best use; grant the 
man knowledge and discipline without 
personal culture, and you make him 
little else than a shrewd and powerful 
savage. 

Now all observation shows that our 
public schools secure these elements of 
education to their pupils in inverted 
order: first, knowledge; secondly, dis- 
cipline; thirdly, as lowest on the 
scale, personal culture, Knowledge 
may be inefficient, power may be coun- 
teracted, the cultivated and refined will 
always have its rank and _ influence. 
Leave the masses rough and boorish, 





_and with all their acquired knowledge 


and strength, they will still be looked 
down upon—they will look down upon 
themselves.—Phode Island School Re- 
port, 1869. ° 
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WHEREFORE? 


T is better for the world that some 
things are forgotten. By a wise 
ordering, oblivion always seeks 
to hide the evil that men do. 

@ Thus the effect of an evil life, 
demonstrably endless, is yet con- 
tinually lessened. 

Men sometimes, however, seem to 
labor to defeat the purposes of wis- 
dom and charity. The ugly images 
boys set up and pelt with snow-balls, 
are uglier and more lasting than the 
evanescent material of which they are 
formed. It passes away under the first 
warm breath of the south wind, while 
they stand in cold, hideous deformity, 
to remind us of what we would gladly 
forget. 

Mrs. Stowe has shown herself one 
of these worse than iconoclasts. With 
no disposition to review her narra- 
tive, or to controvert her statements 
concerning Lord Byron, it is hard to 
determine for what good purpose she 
has seen fit to publish them. 

This is one subject on which men’s 
minds are mostly made dp. Even the 
unnatural crime she lays to his charge 
cannot impart additional odium to his 
character. That Lady Byron was 
grievously wronged, all admit; but she 
is beyond the reach of the human sym- 
pathy, which, so far as it could be en- 
hanced by this ghastly tale, she all her 
life rejected. Both have passed to an 
unerring tribunal, and with them, one 
who walked unscathed through all the 
storm of calumny and _ recrimination 
with which the lives of those dear to 
her were darkened, only to be assailed 
to-day with this charge of hideous crim- 
inality. Ah, madam, Tom Allen could 
have taught you a lesson of nobler man- 
liness than that. The world will cry 
‘*‘foul” at this cruel blow upon one 
who is defenseless, and all the rules of 
fair combat will award her the victory 
over you. 

But cuz bono? To-day libraries are 
ransacked for dusty Byrons; and the 
youth of America are searching through 
the coarseness of “* Don Juan,” as well 
as the more refined sensuality of ‘‘Cain,” 
to verify your quotations. Do they stop 
there? For their sake, were not this 
painful history better forgotten? If their 
mothers and loving teachers could have 
known the work in which you were en- 
gaged, would they not have sent up an 


energetic protest ? Would they not 
have sought to avert from the yet pure 
hearts in their keeping those shafts of 
yours, pointed with deadly poison? If 
Lady Byron could have spoken a month 
ago, would she not have entered a pro- 
test against your breaking the charitable 
seal of silence which closed her lips so 
long ? 

We are greatly mistaken in Mrs. 
Stowe, if, in coming days, she does not 
bitterly pray that the oblivion from 
which she has so mithlessly dragged 
others, may enshroud them again, and 
with them her latest work, in its kindly 
folds. 
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COLORED SCHOOLS. 


(Translated from the Westliche Post.) 





T is a fact well known that our 
colored population manifest the 
greatest zeal in taking advantage 
of every opportunity for acquiring 
@ education. In the border and 
lately rebel States, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau has taken upon itself to call 
public attention especially to the subject 
of schools for the children of freedmen, 
and in general with the most satisfactory 
results. Missouri has been pre-eminent 
in this regard. We state this fact with 
greater satisfaction, since certain East- 
ern papers have lately asserted the con- 
trary. How groundless this assertion, 
is best shown by the following official 
figures, for which we are indebted to 
the kindness of Colonel Seely, Agent of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in this State. 
During the past winter, there were in 
operation in this State 114 schools for 
freedmen, mostly public, with an attend- 
ance of 6240 children. In 1867 the 
number of schools was estimated at 52, 
with an aggregate attendance of 2760. 
In 55 counties in the State, with a total 
enumeration of 2984 colored children, 
no schools have yet been opened. 
The following table shows at a glance 
the comparison between Missouri and 
the other States named. 


| Colored 

















'r — Of i. 
TAT |Population| Pupils in| of Pupils 
STATE | te Census Sehesis, to! 
| Of 1360. | 1868-9. | Population. 
Missouri...... | 118,503 | 6,240 lonein18.98 
North Carolina) 361,522 | 15,951-| ‘* 22.69 
Tennessee......| 283,019 | 7,487 | * 37.06 
South Carolina| 412,330 | 5,419 | “* 76,26 
Virginia...... | 548,997 | 12,693 | ‘S 43.27 
Kentucky.......| 236,167 | 10,410 | “ 22.64 





The enumeration of colored children 





in our State is about 34,000. 





THE NEW ROUTE TO CHICAGO. 
NEW and superb passenger 
and freight route, the St. Louis 
AND CHICAGO THROUGH LINE, 
has just been opened between 
the cities named. The line is 
composed of the St. Louis, 

Vandalia and Terre Haute Railroad 
from St. Louis to Effingham, IIls., and 
the Illinois Central R. R. from Effing- 
ham to Chicago. Both roads are in the 
highest condition, and the equipment of 
engines, smoking and saloon coaches 
and sleeping cars, is all new and of the 
best kind. The trains run through be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago without 
change of cars or conductors, and the 
line is operated in all respects as one 
road. There is no better route to Chi- 
cago and the East. All the trains con- 
nect in Union Depots at Chicago with 
Michigan Central, Michigan Southern 
and Ft. Wayne roads, all of which now 
run trains, without change, to New 
York in thirty hours. Chicago passen- 
gers are landed at the Great Central De 
pot, in the heart of the city. No other 
route to Chicago has these advantages 
of connections or of delivery in the city. 

To all our readers who may at any 
time visit Chicago we commend this 
route, as safe, speedy and comfortable. 
Tickets are for sale at all the leading 
offices in Missouri and Kansas, and in 
St. Louis at the office of the Illinois 
Central R. R., 102 North Fourth street. 
Two daily trains are run, morning and 
evening, connecting with the Pacific, 
North Missouri and Iron Mountain 
Roads. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Editor Journal of Education : 

I observe that in several States the 
school laws are published accompanied 
by such remarks, opinions and judicial 
decisions as make clear to the compre- 
hension of every school officer what 


duties are required of him. 
Such publications are not simply val- 


uable; they are indispensable to the 
orderly conduct of any system of schools. 
Would it not be well if our State 
Superintendent could find time amid 
his multifarious duties to do such a 
work for Missouri ? ¥. 








---ecennsemnsalilallgnsnsatiainl 

Tue first foundation of every right 
is fitness to exercise it consistently. 
Power properly belongs to nobody who 
is incapable of using it wisely.—? ./. 
Sch, Rep. 



































EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL TERM. 


BY J. A. K. 








N our peregrinations during the 
summer, by car or buggy, through 
the rural districts of this and our 
neighboring State of Illinois, we 
find many pleasant school houses 
dotting the land, making so many 

literary depots, and indicative of im- 

provement in the march of education. 

But unfortunately, upon a closer inspec- 
tion, we find the seats vacant—no 
scholars in attendance, no teacher at 
work imparting instruction—and, upon 
inquiry, we are informed that the school 
term extends to but four or six months 


6)» 


e 


of the year. 

This is the condition of things at the 
present time in districts thickly settled 
and wealthy. He who is in the habit 
of watching the march of ideas, and the 
intellectual development of his common- 
wealth, in view of these facts, must 
necessarily make a few reflections sug- 
gesting themselves to his mind. 

The first desideratum to be supplied, 
in any tolerably devised system of edu- 
cation, must necessarily be a school 
house. There is no center of attrac- 
tion for children, no common interest 


in existence striking the eye, calculated | 


to move out of their ordinary routine of 


action or thought the greater portion of 
the people, till a school house goes up, 














NORMAL SCHOOL 


reasonably fitted and equipped for the 
purpose of its erection—the place for 
the young who are to receive the ele- 
ments of knowledge. With a school 
house, a nucleus is created, which binds 
together the parties at work in the edu- 
cational department—the parents who 
pay by way of taxation, the children 
who are to be educated, and the teacher 
who is to give direction and tone to 
their training. But to have such a 
building unoccupied, untenanted —to 
have the work of education suspended— 
when we all know that education can 
not be suspended without going back- 
ward—to have the great work of rais- 
ing good citizens stopped for half a 
year, simply for want of due considera- 
tion, or to save a few dollars, appears 
so absurd and startling, that no com- 
munity seems to be compos mentis 
which tolerates it for any length of time. 
Children do not cease to grow, physi- 
cally or mentally (in the latter phase 
either upward or downward) ; children 
do not cease to be born into the world. 
The material then is not lessened, but 
rather, in every rich agricultural country, 
is increased in a large proportion ; why 
then should the supplies be cut off ? Is 
this wise on the part of an intelligent 
State or community? Does it not also 
cripple the efficiency of the teacher as 
a successful operator in the field of men- 
tal culture, and who would a hundred 
fold prefer to operate the full length of 
time without interruption? Are not his 
methods, his classes, his programme, 
interfered with? in a word, does he not 
become discouraged and abandon the 
profession for something more per- 
manent? 
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And again, will not the teacher pre- 
senting himself to a board of directors 
for a situation, teach on much more rea- 
sonable terms for ten months, than for 
but four or six months? 

These are pertinent, practical ques- 
tions, well worthy of the consideration 
of those who have the management of 
school matters, and deserving the effi- 
cient solution of those who make the 
laws regulating the duties of school 
officers. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


From a Washington paper containing 
the proceedings of arecent meeting of the 
Board of Education of the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., we learn with great plea- 
sure that they have unanimously adopted 
Adam’s series of School Records for the 
use of the schools of that city. The city 
of Georgetown, D. C., has adopted the 
same system for the schools of that city. 
Weare glad to learn that the free school 
system is growing in favor with the peo- 
ple of those cities. In Washington they 
have just completed a most noble struc- 
ture at a cost of about $200,000, for the 
use of public schools, said to be the 
finest public school building in America. 
We wish them abundant success. 








Serr Conrad Witter’s advertisement 
of German books for public and private 
schools. 
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Dr. BATEMAN, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois, has a 
word to say on our“last page. 
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THE HUMBOLDT MONUMENT. 
NE hundred years ago, two men 
were born in Europe, less than 
a month apart, each of whom 
was destined to fill no insignifi- 
cant page of the world’s his- 
tory. One died an exile at St. 
Helena, alone, scarcely regretted; the 
other, after a life prolonged beyond 
the usual lot of our race, was borne to 
the tomb amid the tears of the multitude, 
and with crowned heads bent in rever- 
ence. Each perhaps acquired, as fully 
as is given to man, the objects he sought 
for; one, the power with which he 
moulded empires to his will, and all the 
trophies of a conqueror ; the other, seek- 
ing humbly to contribute to the world’s 
fund of knowledge, raised himself to the 
rank of its noblest benefactors, and to 
him Fame came unsought. Fair Science 
responded to his devoted wooing, and 
while with one hand she cast her price- 
less treasures at his feet, with the other 
she laid upon his brow a chaplet of 
fadeless laurels. 

It is not our purpose to contrast these 
lives. They are before the world ;—the 
founder of the Empire—the author of 
Cosmos. The hundredth anniversary 
of the birth-day of Napoleon has come— 
and gone,—unnoticed ; while Europe 
and America vie to-day in harmonious 
rivalry, which shall most fitly celebrate 
the birth-day of Humboldt. What words 
could frame a more striking com- 
mentary? 

We look with grateful hearts on this 
evidence of progress. We judge of in- 
dividuals, of nations, and of eras by 
knowing what they admire; and those 
who prate of retrogression, who find 
the world of to-day worse than that of 
yesterday, must stand confuted at this 
exhibition of its reverence for the type 
of man represented by Humboldt. 

The day is over when we can manifest 
our respect for such men by so many 
cubic feet of useless granite piled up 
and inscribed with their names. Such 
monuments are incongruous with the age 
and the man. Welcome the busts, and 
floral wreaths, and joyous. anniversary 
festivities. Welcome more the project 
ofa Humspotpt Osservarory for St. 
Louis. An observatory, in as broad a 
sense of the word as that in which he 
was an odserver, in which the species 
and genera of every kingdom of nature 
may be represented, and the phenomena 





of every natural force expounded. Such 
an institution, bearing his name, and 
sending forth a perpetual flood of intel- 
lectual light, would be his fitting 
monument. 


osoe 


ANOTHER WARNING. 
E have on file in the office of 
this Journal, a large number of 
letters, from County Superin- 
tendents and other School offi. 
cers, urging us to expose the 
rascality of ceriain persons who 
are selling “‘spurtous and worthless 
Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, etc., 
etc.” With a single exception we have 
refrained from doing this, because per- 
sons have a right to sell these “ sAurdous 
and worthless” Maps, Charts and 
Globes, if they can find any one foolish 
enough to throw away the money of the 
people for such things. This imposition 
has grown to be of such magnitude that 
it becomes our duty to print at least a 
sample of these letters, and so we yield 
to the public pressure and waive our own 
preferences in the matter. A County 
Superintendent, one of the most efficient 
School officers we have, and one of the 
most reliable and intelligent men in the 
State, writes us under date of Aug. 27, 
1869, as follows : 





** An agent succeeded in palming off 


on some of our directors a lot of spuri- 
ous, worthless Outline Maps, Charts, 
etc., from a firm in Chicago, at the 
enormous price of sixty-nine dollars 
per set.” 

We were told last spring that some 
firm in Chicago (who have for years 
been accumulating a large stock of old 
Globes, Charts, Maps, etc.,) said they 
‘were going to get rid of it in Mssouré 
and through the South ;” and it is this 
old spurious stuff which is being palmed 
off on our School Directors of which so 
much complaint is justly made. 

We feel bound to say in this connec- 
tion that these “‘ sAurzous, worthless old 
traps do zo¢ come from the School Fur- 
nishing establishment of A. H. Andrews 
& Co., of Chicago. We know the 
Maps, Globes, Charts and Apparatus 
sold by this firm to be al? right—and 
that the School Furniture they manufac- 
ture is of the latest and most approved 
patterns, and of the best quality. 

We again call the attention of all 
School officers to a letter given the 
Western Publishing and School Fur- 





nishing Company by the Hon. T. A. 
Parker, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools : 


OFFICE STATE SUPERINTEND’T PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
City of Jefferson. 


To School Officers and Teachers: 

I take pleasure in recommending to your 
favorable consideration the Western Publish- 
ing and School Furnishing Establishment, 
located in St. Louis, at 708 and 710 Chestnut 
street, in the Polytechnic Institute. The 
gentlemen conducting it are known to me as 
men of probity, enterprise, and large expe- 
rience in educational matters. Their list 
comprises globes, charts of all kinds, outline 
maps, philosophical, chemical, and illustra- 
tive apparatus, together with a large variety 
of school furniture. This establishment 
seems to fully meet a want long felt by the 
educational interests of the State. 

Yours very truly, etc., 
T. A. Parker, Supt. 

We should think that the above 
ought to be sufficient, and see no rea- 
son why School Directors should allow 
themselves to be imposed upon by buy- 
ing these “* spurzous, worthless Outline 
Maps, Charts, Globes,” etc. The State 
Superintendent, in his published official 
list, recommended Cam#’s (Mitchell's) 
Outline Map and Key, we suppose 
because he considered them the des¢. 

They are the best. The price list of 
the Western Publishing and School 
Furnishing Company will be sent to 
any one who asks for it, and all goods 
sold by them will be warranted to be of 
the best quality or they can be returned 
and the money refunded. Their posi- 
tion, condition, and standing can be 
ascertained any day, and we hope the 
necessity of ‘another warning” will 
not again occur. 


SELF HELP. 

He who has not learned the lesson of 
resolute self-help, has made little pro- 
gress as a student, has grown little 
towards real manhood. Half the world 
refuses to do its own thinking, to toil 
through the solution of its own knotty 
problems; hence half the world who 
will not do this, must be subject to the 
other half who will. Those who do the 
thinking will either directly or indi- 
rectly do the governing.—R. Z School 
Report, 1869. 


ncepeoresltnlaiiiatildianinteasvinte 
THERE is nothing so noble in this 
world, no statue, no cathedral, phenom- . 
enon of grandeur and beauty, as the 
man that comes out of the conflicts of 
life, out of its temptations and trials, 
nobler than when he entered them. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 
ITH this issue we com- 
mence the second volume 
of THe JouRNAL oF Eb- 
sow UCATION. We started one 

year ago without a single 
subscriber. We closed the first vol- 
ume with a circulation of over 5,000 
copies. Probably we have now a 
larger circulation than any other 
educational journal published in this 
country. It is proper not only to re- 
turn our thanks for this unparalleled 
success, but to give the credit of it 
to those to whom it is so largely 
due. In the first place, it is due to 
our contributors, who have discarded 
entirely mere theories, and have 
given our readers the results of 
years of experience in the practical 
work of teaching in the school-room, 
so that every teacher has found the 
JourRNAL to be a real helper. In the 
second place, school officers and 
teachers feeling that the reading of 
a Journal of this character would 
greatly benefit the people, have 
worked effectively and successfully 
to extend its circulation. In the 
third place, the Press of this and 
other States have unanimously en- 
dorsed and commended it. The 
State Superintendent, and his effi- 
cient assistant, have furnished for 
almost every issue opinions and 
decisions on controverted points in 
the School Law; and then, too, 
the plans and elevations for school- 
houses have been largely sought for, 
and we think have been of great 
assistance to alarge number of school 
directors. 

For the neatness, elegance and 
taste displayed in the printing of the 
JOURNAL, we are indebted to R. P. 
Studley & Co. of this city. 

We have published reading mat- 
ter enough during the year to make 
three extra numbers, thereby giving 





our subscribers /wenty-jfive per cent. 
more than we promised, or they 
expected. 

We shall do more and better 
with this volume. Retaining all the 
features which have been so highly 
praised by our patrons, we shall 
add others of still greater value. 

We are sure that our friends far 
and near, who have aided us in 
establishing on a permanent basis 
a first class Journal of Education 
in the Mississippi Valley, will read 
with pleasure the following, which 
we select from hundreds of similar 
notices given us by the Press in the 
West and South : 


Colman’s Rural World says :— 
‘*The JOURNAL OF EpucaTion should be 
in the hands of every one interested in the 
education of our youth. While Teaching is 
one of its departments, there are many hints 
of great value to the trustee, township clerk, 
legislator, and lover of educational progress. 
The monthly expositions of questions arising 
under the operation of the school law, are 
of great value not only to school officials, 
but to private citizens. The style, type, and 
entire workmanship of the paper does credit 
to our State. We cannot conceive that there 
is a teacher or school officer in the State who 
can do without it. 
«Address J. b. Merwin, Editor, 710 Chest- 
nut street, St. Louis. 


The Afssour: Democrat says: 

‘*To the publisher, the work has been a 
financial success, and 5,000 copies of the 
present number are circulated. It is well 
edited, its papers are neither too prolix nor 
too short, and its editorials are just and sensi- 
ble, as well as pithy. JI¢ is printed elegantly, 
and taken as a whole, is the most acceptable 
of all popular monthlies devoted to education. 
Teachers will find it an aid in their work, 
school directors an adviser, and we heartily 
commend it.’* 

The Missouri Republican, in 
one of several of its commendatory 
notices, says: 

‘*A glance over its pages satisfies us that 
it is ably and carefully edited; that it will be 
a valuable aid to teachers and worth more 
than twice its subscription price ($1 50 per 
annum). It is gotten up in a handsome 
manner andin a form convenient for preser- 
vation and binding. The Journat ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher and scholar 
in the State.’” 

The Galveston (Texas) Christian 
Advocate says: 

“THe JOURNAL OF Epvucarion is a hand- 
some sheet—well printed on most excellent 
paper. Its matter is first rate, .and shows 
that the publisher understands the want of 





the West in this respect. We commend the 
JouRNaL to all our educators. ’’ 
The South Arkansas Fournal, 
published at Camden, Ark., says: 
“The JouRNAL OF EpvucaTIon, published 
at St. Louis, Mo., by J. B. Merwin, is a well 
printed publication, peculiarly adapted to the 
interests of teachers and students. We urge 
upon those of our readers who may have 
charge of the young minds of our country, 
or young men and scholars generally, who 
are pursuing their studies, to send on the 
requisite $1 50 and have the JourNAaL or 
Epvcation sent to their address for one year. 
They will never regret the expenditure; but. 
after awhile, wonder how so much good read- 
ing and valuable information can be furnished 
for so small an amount of money.”’ 


At the last meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association, 
the following resolution was passed 
regarding the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION : 


‘* Resolved, That a journal devoted to the 
interests of education is demanded, and ‘that 
we take pleasure in recommending to the 
readers of this and other States the JourNAL 
oF Epucartion of St. Louis, and that we will 
co-operate with its editor and manager, Mr. 
J.B. Merwin, to increase its circulation and 
efficiency in the cause of popular education.” 
eS 


JUBILEES OF LABOR. 
UR agricultural exchanges of 
this and other States print a 
list of the County Fairs which 
are to be held within the next 
two months. What a time of 
rejoicing and good cheer these 
festivals will bring to the farmers and 
mechanics! What a splendid argument, 
convincing and unanswerable, these tri- 
umphs of skill and labor present for the 
better education of the people! 

Better tools to work with bring better 
crops, with less labor, and at these 
Jubilees of Labor it is fit and proper 
that skill in workmanship and the re- 
sults of that skill should be both pub- 
licly recognized and rewarded. We 
hope that these gatherings will be 
largely multiplied, largely attended, 
and so be greatly encouraged. 

The inventor who multiplies the 
means and facilities for subduing na- 
ture, obeys the command to “ overcome 
the world.” Thus he becomes a Chris- 
tian worker, a producer, and adds a 
thousand fold more to the real wealth 
and progress of the people than he gets 


pay for in dollars and cents. We must 
be careful and give practical results in 
the world of mind in teaching as inven- 
tors do in the world of- matter. 
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OUR CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
HE Public Schools opened on 
the 6th instant. They are held 
in forty different buildings and 
accommodate in the aggregate 
5) eighteen thousand pupils. The 
registration for the past year ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year by 
about four thousand pupils. From the 
present indications it is thought the 
present year’s increase will be nearly five 
thousand. On the first day of school, the 
houses in some of the districts were filled 
to their utmost capacity, and others 
were compelled to exclude large num- 
bers. The Carroll, (in the south part 
of the city) for example, registered 914 
pupils, while its capacity is 800 seats ; 
the Stoddard registered 840 pupils, 
while its capacity is 700 seats. To sup- 
ply the demand for new accommodations, 
additions are being made to the Jackson 
and Charless school houses—each being 
doubled —and one new eight-room 
building is in progress near the Carroll 
School and another near the Stoddard. 
These new buildings will be ready by 
the first of January. 

A new feature of the present year is 
the establishment of an Intermediate 
School, designed in part to relieve the 
over-crowded Central High School, 
and in part to accommodate that class of 
pupils who are not able to pass a good 


examination in all the branches (and 
thus fail to get admitted to the High 
School,) and yet are so well qualified 
as to render their progress in the higher 
branches more profitable than a review of 
the elementary studies. Some of these 
pupils will overtake their companions 
who entered the High School, and will 
join them in next year’s course, while 
others will proceed more slowly and 
still others will fail altogether to mas- 
ter these studies. It is a novel ex- 
periment’ and is watched with interest 
by all. It is the theory of Mr. Harris, 
the Superintendent, (as developed in his 
report in July,) that certain minds can 
make surer progress by being put into 
higher methods, than by exactness and 
thoroughness in the lower methods, 
and that, consequently, it is better to pro- 
mote them to higher studies after they 
have spent a reasonable time on the 
lower ones, even when these are 
not very thoroughly learned. He hopes 
by this method ‘to flank by the aid 
of higher methods certain difficulties 





which cannot be carried by direct 
assault and mere thoroughness.” The 
success of this experiment will modify 
somewhat the prevailing usage of Public 
Schools, which have generally relied 
more upon thorough drill than upon 
comprehensiveness in the use of 
appliances. 


—__—_—__e+ o—_______ 


DUTIES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


N response to repeated inquiries on 
this subject from different por- 
tions of the State, we present to 
our readers a brief outline of the 
duties of these officers. There is 
no office in the State of more im- 

portance, nor that more requires to be 
filled by men, competent, public- 
spirited, and well acquainted with their 
duties. 

The Director enters upon his work 
only after being duly qualified, to which 
end he is required to file with the Town- 
ship Clerk an oath to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of his office, (Sec. 3 
School Law.) He is also to take the 
test oath prescribed in the State Consti- 
tution (Sec. II, Art. 6,) within fifteen 
days previous to the election. 

His general duties are explained by 
the name of his office, Dzrector—and 
comprehend the direction and control of 
the interests of schools in his sub-dis- 
trict, including management of houses 
and apparatus. He is to employ and 
dismiss teachers, certify to their ac- 
counts, make contracts, and erect, re- 
pair, and furnish a school house at his 
own discretion, limited only by this pro- 
vision: that no contract for building 
purposes for any one year shall exceed 
two per cent. of the taxable property 
in his sub-district. (Sec. 6 School Law.) 
Any taxation in excess of this amount 
can only be authorized at a public meet- 
ing of the qualified voters of the sub- 
district. 

Between the first and third Mondays 
in March of each year, the Director is 
required to take an enumeration of all 
white and colored youth of the school 
going age within his sub-district, and 
return a copy thereof to the Township 
Clerk, with a list of tax-payers resident 
in his sub-district. The number of 
children of each sex and color are to be 
separately designated. (Sec. 5, School 
Law. 

He is also required (Sec. 7,) to make 
an estimate of funds necessary to carry 





on the schools in his sub-district for not 
less than four nor more than six months, 
and forward a copy thereof to the 
Township Clerk before the rst of April 
of each year. 

In Sec. 8 special provision is made 
for continuing schools longer than six 
months in the year by a majority vote 
of legal voters of each sub-district. 

It will be observed that within his own 
jurisdiction the powers of the Local 
Director are almost unlimited. Add to 
these his functions as a member of the 
Township Board, and it becomes need- 
less to argue the importance of wise 
discrimination in the selection of a man 
to fill this important office. 

The enumeration of children is per- 
haps the most fundamental duty of the 
Director and the one most liable to be 
imperfectly executed. As all estimates 
and taxation are based upon this, it is 
indispensable that it should be carefully 
made, and the utmost exactness possible 
obtained. Until this is done nothing 
can be done. 

With reference to this and other du- 
ties of the Director, it may be well to 
call attention to Chap. z04, General 
Statutes, Sec. 21, in which it is provided 
that— 

‘ Every person holding any trust or 
appointment, who shall be convicted of 
any willful misconduct or misdemeanor 
in office, or xeglect to perform any 
duty required of him by law—where 
no special provision is made for the 
punishment of such misdemeanor, mis- 
conduct, or negligence—shall be pun- 
ished by fine, not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail, not exceeding one year, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment.” 





THE SCHOOL LAW. 
GENTLEMAN 





who feels 
aN deeply interested in the success 
ANY of our system of free schools, 
\32@ and who has labored efficiently 
oo) to get the several districts in 

“the township in which he re- 
sides organized, writes as follows in 
regard to the School Law. We invite 
the attention of our law makers, and the 
State Superintendent, to his statement: 

‘*T have been examining the school 
law, and I find that the county super- 
intendents are authorized to furnish 
township boards and township clerks 
with copies of the school law, proper 
books and forms for keeping their ac- 
counts, etc. (See sec. 48.) 
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‘J find on the tax books sent me for 
the sub-districts in our township, a fee 
of $5 and $6 respectively. The law 
(see sec. 18) says half of one per centum 
of the taxes thus levied shall be the 
compensation. The sum total of taxes 
assessed is $517.28, which would give 
but $2.59 as the lawful fee. Who is 
right and who is wrong. As I said to 
you in St. Louis, there is something 
besides the qualifications of a teacher to 
be looked after in the duty of a county 
superintendent. 

** Again, the tax books (or one of 
them) are not made out for the amount 
of the estimate made by the local direc- 
tors because (so says the Assessor or 
County Clerk,) the law does not au- 
thorize the levy of more than one per 
cent. of the assessed value. Queer law 
that if such was the fact. The Assessor 
or County Clerk was looking at the 
Special Act, sec. 7. Common sense 
would have told him better. According 
to his construction, a school depends 
upon the value of the property in the 
district. I construe the law to mean 
any sum sufficient to maintain the school 
in teachers, fuel, furniture, apparatus, 
ete., for a six months’ school. Verily 
some one is needed in whom the re- 
sponsibility can rest. I wish the State 
Superintendent would give his opinion, 
or the AttorneyjGeneral’s opinion, of 
section by section of the School Law, 
that the people might see one way. 

—_—__—___e~+ 6 —- 

The following is what a young **Amer- 
ican citizen of African descent” said in 
an essay sentto Our Young Lolks and 
read in one of the St. Louis public 
schools, on 

* TRUTH. 

** T will commence by saying i do not 
tell the truth as often as i would like to 
but ido try sometimes to tell the truism. 
And i think that a truism is an un- 
doubted truth while it is truly certain 
really that there are some right truthful 
people in the world. Schoolmates why 
cant we be truthfull as other truthfull 
people are. You are none too young 
to tell the truth—for please look at 
george washington when his father ask 
him who cut that beautifull apple tree 
there in the garden then george ponder 
for a moment and respond in answer to 
reply a short anthem and said father you 
know i cant tell a lie i cut it now dont 
you know that done his father good 
from the end of his toe to the crown of 
his head. i think schoolmates that 
truth always shames the devil so if you 
want to shame the devil tell the truth 
and it make him run. i think truth 
posesses great fackleties.” 





Book Potices, 





Tue MississirriI VALLEY; 1Ts PHysicaL GEo- 
Grapuy, by J. W. Foster, LL.D.; Chicago, 
S. C. Griggs & Co.; London, Triibner & 
Co. For sale by Saint Louis Book and 
News Co. 

The scope of this book is best ex- 
plained in the following extract from 
the author’s preface. 

“It was with a view of illustrating the 
gradations between the forest, prairie and 
desert ; the varying conditions of temperature 
and moisture, and their effects in determining 
the range of those plants cultivated for food; 
and, at the same time, to trace the character 
of the fundamental rocks over the whole of 
this region, pointing out the mode of occur- 
rence of those ores and minerals useful in the 
arts ; and finally, to trace the colonization of 
this region from its feeble beginnings to its 
present magnificent proportions ; that this 
work was undertaken.” 


The author brings to his task the re- 
sult of many years observation and ex- 
ploration in all parts of the great valley ; 
and familiarity with the latest theories 
and determinations in Geology and 
Climatology, added to a personal and 
patriotic interest in the commercial 
prosperity, which is the outgrowth of 
the vast resources he describes, and at 
the same time the stimulus to their de- 
velopment. 

His enthusiasm at times betrays itself ; 
but is, on the whole, tempered by the 
dispassionate judgment of the philoso- 
pher. While all may not agree with 
him in his scientific theories, the multi- 
tude, who care more for facts than for 
theories, will find in his book as com- 
plete a summary of what he undertook 
to furnish as is practicable within its 
compass. 

Dr. Foster finds in every continental 
mass the same governing law of climate 
and productions, modified by local con- 
ditions, for which, in a measure, he 
claims to account. In all he finds the 
gradation from forest through grassy 
plains or prairies to barren desert, 
which he attributes to the gradual dim- 
inution of moisture in the prevailing 
winds. In the regions of greatest and 
most equable rain-fall, a heavy arbores- 
cent growth; with diminishing and un- 
equal rain, grass and steppes or prairies ; 
and beyond these, in those regions 
reached by the winds after being de- 
prived of their moisture, vast barren 
wastes. 

Without going farther into his theory, 
we find the moist, tropical summer of 
the Mississippi valley ascribed to what 
he calls the north-east trade winds pass- 
ing over the Caribbean sea, deflected 














by the mountain chain which girds the 
coast, and so on through Texas, and 
thence north-and-eastward over the 
valley. The same wanton zephyr that 
toys with the ‘ Maidens that laugh 
through the vines,” in the sunny slopes 
of Granada, sweeps far out into the At- 
lantic, bearing on its wings the last 
echoes of the British guns at Gibraltar. 
Far away it flies, across the heavy 
bosom of the ocean, gathering moisture 
as it goes—now swelling the sails of 
some huge Indiaman, now glancing 
athwart the snowy canvas of some 
graceful clipper, rustling the palms in 
torrid Barbadoes, careering over the 
heated waters of the Caribbean, across 
the low bank of sand called Yucatan, 
bending gracefully before the sturdy 
mountain heights of Mexico, and thence 
away across the gulf, and northward 
till it fans your heated face, Oh gentle 
St. Louis reader, and makes desirable 
that southern exposure you so much 
covet. 

Whether the author has made out his 
case or not, each reader will judge for 
himself. We admire, however, the can- 
dor with which he admits that, ‘* with 
the multiplication of observations—geo- 
logical and meteorological—it may be 
found necessary to modify ” some of his 
views, and adds the hope “ that they 
may prove to be in the right direction.” 

The chapter on the origin of civiliza- 
tion, though not particularly profound, 
is interesting in its exhibit of the influ- 
ences which have induced a distinctive 
American character out of such seem- 
ingly incongruous elements. 

Missouri readers, and many others, 
will take especial interest in the graphic 
account given of the series of earth- 
quakes at New Madrid, in 1811. 

The chapter on the Mound Builders 
contains a résumé of all that is known 
of that mysterious people, whose monu- 
ments are to-day the riddle of antiqua- 
rians, and of whose origin and disappear- 
ance even aboriginal tradition is silent 
as the sphynx. 

In its mechanical part, this book, en- 
tirely the product of Western industry, 
may bear comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of the Eastern or English 
press. The beautiful type, the smooth 
paper of pleasant tint, and neat, sub- 
stantial binding, would make a much 
worse book attractive. 

Had we not learned that Dr. Foster 
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was a graduate of an Eastern college, 
we should have been inclined to ascribe 
some faults in this book to a deficiency 
in early culture. It seems hardly possi- 
ble that a man well grounded in English 
and the classics could perpetrate such 
a sentence as this, about maize: 


‘* A man and boy can tend fifty acres, be- 
sides devoting a portion of their time to other 
crops, which, with good management, may 
be made to yield from sixty to eighty bushels 
to the acre.’’ 


In this sentence, any school-boy study- 
ing grammar will tell you the pronoun 
‘* which” refers to ‘ other crops.” The 
reader of the book, however, finds it is 

‘the corn the Doctor is talking about. 

A fair knowledge of the spelling- 
book would have prevented the author 
spelling the preterit of the verb ‘to 
lead ” just as he spells the metal ‘ lead ;” 
and a little broader culture would have 
advanced him beyond the quotation 
book, to which his knowledge of poetry 
seems to be limited, and into which he 
so often dips. 

Blemishes like these, and others, 
which in a stump speech of Gen. Logan 
would be of no consequence, in a book 
of this character are, to say the least, 
painful. 

ee ST he 2) cea 
Aun’s New Practicat anp Easy Meruop 
oF LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, With 

Pronunciation. By J. C. Oehlschliger. 

Revised Edition. New York: E. Steiger. 

For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

This new edition of a very popular 
text book will be welcomed throughout 
the United States. The superior merits 
of Ahn’s method have been demonstrated 
by the experience of many years. The 
addition of a compendious grammar and 
vocabulary at the close, enables the pupil 
to review his course in a_ different 
method from the one he has pursued in 
the body of the work, and to study the 
art of translation separately. For this 
purpose there is a fine selection from 
the best German literature, occupying 
forty pages, and accompanied in part 
with a key to pronunciation, and exer- 
cises printed in German script. 

Two editions of Beecher’s ‘ Life of 
Jesus, the Christ,” are to be published 
by J. B. Ford & Co. One will be full 
octavo of 800 pages, with four maps 


and a head of Christ, engraved by Mar- 
shal from Leonardo Da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper ;” the other will be royal octavo 
with maps, twenty large full-page wood 
engravings, and from fifty to seventy- 
five smaller cuts printed in the text. 
The whole series are from new and 
original drawings never before pub- 
lished. The work will be sold only by 
subscription. 





Magazine Patices, 





A pleasant feature in some of the mag- 
azines is that of giving us the author’s 
name with each article. We all like to 
know. whom as well as what we are 
reading. Personally we find a fresh 
charm this month in Putnam and the 
Galaxy, for recognizing among their new 
contributors a couple of old friends and 
school mates. 


Putnam has a wide range of con- 
tents. We notice especially: a capital 
article on ‘* Colleges and College Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. Chadbourne, late Presi- 
dent Wisconsin University ; Dr. Roosa’s 
timely sketch of the old New York 
Hospital, and Vincent Collyer’s article 
on the Indians. S. F. Cooper gives 
some suggestions upon *“ Village Im- 
provement Societies,” which are just 
the thing for the West. 

Flarper’s Magazine; No. 232, Sep- 
tember, 1869. Meat for strong men, 
and milk for babes; wisdom for the 
wise, jokes for the funny; capital illus- 
trated articles, about the ‘“* High Rock- 
ies,” ‘* The Eye and the Camera,” and 
a‘ Trip to Brazil,” for every body. But 
where, Oh, where, are the preternatu- 
rally feeble intellects to which Gen. 
Marcy caters with his interminable and 
dreary yarns? We have heard of a 
military being .“bottled up.” 
Couldn’t some one stick a cork in 
R. B. M? We pause for a reply. 


The Westminster Review; July, 
American edition. Too heavy for the 
popular taste, but going down well into 
the roots of questions of popular in- 
terest. Some facts and figures in this 
number with reference to social evils, 


man 


-that we commend to our legislators next 


winter. 

The Edinburgh Review; July, 
American edition. A Review that zs a 
review exclusively. Here also we find 
an important social question discussed 
under the head of ‘* The Marriage Law 
of the Empire.” The attention of 
American readers will be attracted by 
the review of Victor Jacquemont, who 
wrote disagreeable things about us after 
a very short visit. The editor says: 

“‘ Little as America and England may 
seem to love each other, they still love 
each other better than any continental 
nation loves either of them.” 

Which may be true—and may not. _ 

The Galaxy for September. A nice 
number, as was the last, and the one be- 
fore it, and so on, we can hardly say 
ad infinitum, but as far back as the first. 





Another good article on domestic ani- 
mals, this time the ‘ Jersey Cows,” by 
Elliot ; Dr. Draper discourses on ** Our 
Mineral Springs,” and Richard Grant 
White on the ‘** Unsociableness of So- 
ciety.” Plenty more, all good, includ- 
ing the stories which are continued. 
*¢ His Place,” in which Charles Reade 
requests his readers to put themselves, 
is getting to be a pretty hot one. 

The Nursery, A monthly Magazine 
for Youngest Readers, now in its third 
year, fast becoming an indispensable 
visitor in every intelligent family where 
there is a child. 


The Columbiad is a new candi- 
date for public favor, issued by the 
students of the University at Colum- 
bia, Mo. It shows pluck and abil- 
ity too, and ought to thrive vigor- 
ously. 

————_o~+> e—__ —. 
AN APOLOGY. 

In our last issue we spoke of Fields, 
Osgood & Co.’s edition of Thackeray 
as printed at the Mzverstde Press. 
This was a mistake, the work having 
been done at the University Press, 
which is quite a different concern, and to 
which we hereby tender our most humble 
apologies. Both are so good, and so 
near the hub, however, that they must 
not wonder if we poor tired felloes, 
dizzy and blind with whirling round 
them, occasionally mistake one for the 
other. 


eo 


THE CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 
E find a catalogue and_pros- 
pectus of this young vigorous 
school on our table, reporting 
forty pupils for its first term 
just closed, and mapping out 
?° ‘the school year of 1869-70 
into three twelve week and one six week 
terms, the first term opening on Monday, 
the 4th of October next. 

The board of lecturers and instructors 
is full, and all known for their eminent 
ability and success in their various de- 
partments. The school is endorsed by 
County Superintendents and Educators 
generally throughout the State. 

Its present popularity, with the suc- 
cess it has met in its first term, warrants 
large expectations for the future. There 
should be a class of, at least, fifty pupils 
during the fall term, and more after 
that. Expense of board can be reduced 
to almost nothing by club self board- 
ing. Books are partly furnished, and 
the standard authors used of whatever 
authorship. Every thing will be done, 
we have no doubt, to accommodate 
pupils in every way and make it every 
way profitable to them to patronize this 
school. 

For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Geo. P. Beard, A.M., at 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


HERE have been several Con- 

<j ventions held the last month for 

the purpose of discussing vari- 

ous plans for the better educa- 

tion of the people. Of the 

pressing need of these Conven- 

tions all will be convinced, when they 

read a synopsis of what they attempted 
to do. 

The Convention of Philologists met, 
talked, and—adjourned. Of course 
in reading over the names of those 
present, we expected, as we had a right 
to, that some steps in advance would 
have been taken. We were as usual 
disappointed. We expected something 
practical and useful. We have looked 
anxiously for it but have failed to find 
it. Will some one be good enough to 
tell the world what good resulted from 
the Convention of Philologists? 


The Convention of College Presi- 
dents of the Northwest, held at Evans- 
ton, did get at, and discuss many prac- 
tical questions of immediate pressing 
importance, and the result will be 
greater efficiency, better drills, and a 
broader and fuller curriculum. 

The several Conventions held at 
Trenton were largely attended, and the 
topics announced in the July number of 
this Journal for discussion were generally 
well handled—but it seems from the re- 
ports of the National Normal Associ- 
ation that a certain few were fools 
enough to attempt to stop free discus- 
sion, and all the rest were cowardly 
enough to allow this attempt to succeed. 
We hope for the credit of those present 
that we have been misinformed, and 
that in our issue we shall be 
obliged to retract this censure; but if 
it is true, that any member was refused 
a hearing, or the discussion of any ques- 
tion bearing upon the education of the 
people, was suppressed, it is a disgrace 
which ought to crimson with shame 
every face on the continent. Just think 
of an Educational Convention crushing 
out free speech. If anything meaner 
in spirit has occurred since the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, history has failed to 
chronicle the fact. There is evidently 
a great need of the dissemination of the 
first fundamental principles of educa- 
tion among the members of the body 
that not only attempted, but succeeded 
in crushing out free speech. Had the 


next 





West been largely represented no such 
outrage would have been tolerated. 


The meeting of the American Insti- 
tute is always a quiet, orderly, old fogy 
gathering. It is composed of some of 
the best educators in New England, and 
gains in its aggregate power and influ- 
ence, because its unit, or individual 
power gains from year to year. 


The Iowa State Convention was full 
of life and energy and enthusiasm. The 
people demand that a teacher shall do 
something—shall show results—just as 
the farmer and mechanic show re- 
sults. In this they are sensible, and the 
teachers respond, and hence they dis- 
card mere theories, and work for, discuss, 
and obtain practical results, and of 
course their Conventions are both inter- 
esting and profitable. 

The Southern Convention 
held at Mattoon will help this great 
in that They need 
to hold Educational Conventions not 
only there, but all through the West. 
Dr. Bateman, Dr. Edwards, Dr. Allyn, 
and others, discussed questions of prac- 
tical interest. As respects education, 
Southern Illinois is far ahead of New 
Jersey. 
ber of County Conventions held in this 
State this fall than ever before, and we 
look for reports of interest and for a 


Illinois 


interest section. 


There are to be a larger num- 


great awakening of the masses of our 
people in this all important matter. 


> 


PERSONAL. 











We learn that upon the recommenda- 
tion of Col. Seely, Special Agent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for Missouri and 
Kansas, authority has been granted 
for the employment of Mr. J. Milton 
Turner, of Boonville, as an agent, with 
especial reference to the establishment 
and improvement of Colored Schools in 
this State. Mr. Turner is a man of 
tried capacity, and familiar with the 
School Laws of the State. Besides the 
above appointment, he is favored with 
the hearty co-operation of Hon. T. A. 
Parker, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, who in the performance of 
his duties, will, so far as Colored Schools 
are concerned, be guided by Mr. Tur- 
ner’s recommendations. In his joint 
capacity as agent of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Mr. Turner can not 
fail to be of efficient service. 





NEW QUERIES. 

No. 9—Given one angle of a triangle, 
the opposite side, and the sum of the 
other two sides, to construct it. 

No. 1o—Describe a square equal to 
the united areas of twenty-five different 
and unequal squares. 

No. 11:—What part of speech is THAT, 
and give examples. 

No. 12—The following incident of 
the State Teachers’ Association has not 
yet been published, so far as we know: 

On the last day of the Convention, 
forty-seven of the teachers clubbed to- 
gether to have a big dinner at the hotel. 
They each gave the obliging waiter a 
quarter for his activity, except one, and 
he was the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial of the group—so much so—that he 
was elected chairman. It was proposed 
among them to cast lots to see what one 
man among them should pay the whole 
bill, which was about a dollar each, as 
they didn’t have any wine; and, they 
finally agreed to have the waiter count 
them off towards the right, and let 
every seventh man free, and so continue 
counting around the table, till there was 
but one man left, and he should pay the 


bill. The waiter, whether by design or 
accident, put the Chairman in for the 
whole amount, perhaps as a retaliation 
for his giving him ‘no quarter.” How 
was it managed? 
Rospert EmMEtT. 
ove 

THe AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGIST, 
Vol. 1, No. 12. St. Louis: R. P. Stud- 
ley & Co. This valuable monthly closes 
its first volume with the present (Au- 
gust) number. It is so ably conducted, 
so handsome in every respect, and the 
topics discussed in it so important to 
every horticulturist, fruit-grower and 
farmer, that we regret to see that it has 
not yet proved pecuniarily successful. 
That it will do so, the publishers are 
confident, and have not hesitated at en- 
larging and improving it in many par- 
ticulars. The cuts in this number are 
not surpassed in any work of the kind 
we have seen. 

Subscription price $2 a year. We 
will furnish it along with our own Jour- 
nal for $3. Now is the time to subscribe. 





A CHILD is the most beautiful work 
of God’s creation ; beautiful in its pres- 
ent weakness, trustfulness, and simpli- 
city, and beautiful in its possibilities. 
She who learns properly to estimate 
child-character—who, humbling herself 
to.walk and talk with children, relives 
her own childhood experiences, and so 
cultivates a sympathy with children, 
finds herself bound to them with a 
**three-fold cord.” * 
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THE CANT OF PROGRESS. 


OT religion, but the cant in 
which many of the overzealous 
indulge, is responsible for the 
seeming relative neglect which 
has fallen upon it; men are 
prone to generalize hastily, and 
therefore err in confounding the po- 


tent mistakes of men with the divine 
and immutable truth of God, and so 
reject both together. 

We are beginning to understand and 
partially to appreciate the cant of 
politics. Tories become Whigs, and 
Whigs become Tories, and carry with 
them, by the magic of a name, those 
who, if conscious, would not endorse 
any one of their doctrines. Democracy 
at different times, occupies grounds 
diametrically opposite, and yet sways 
the same masses as though unchanged. 
So with science and progress and civi- 
lization and culture. We ought to be 
almost surfeited with cant about cul- 
ture and progress; at least is not the 
time come when we may call for defini- 
tions? Is there a new ism to be propa- 
gated? Then shout lustily for progress, 
freedom of thought and action, funda- 
mental ideas of the American Govern- 
ment ; only shout lustily enough and you 
will have followers, and your ism will 
live at least as long as it deserves. 
Most people do not think, and it is be- 
cause they do not think that they are 
thus easily imposed upon; the com- 
plaint and the remedy lie open to us. 
Many think, and yet tremble at the 
thought of standing in the way of 
progress, or of defeating the ends of 
culture, just as if these when true would 
not force conviction, and be abundantly 
able to stand investigation. Of course 
it is not the intention of this article to 
cast any slur upon honest investigation, 
but to suggest the sound philosophy of 
the child, who, when told startling facts, 
or given high sounding names, always 
replied, ‘Is it.” If any one claims 
aught as a contribution to progress and 
culture, we may fairly reply, zs zt. If 
it be, then let us support it! If it be not, 
then let us not be imposed upon by a 
name. Let us ascertain what progress 
and culture are, and then we can deal 
fairly with any aspirant for their pro- 
tection. 

So too, with the cant about science. 
Science is a real thing, and needs no 
defence, but it is hardly equal to carry- 
ing all the burdens that are heaped upon 
it. Every superficial heterodox thinker 
calls himself a lover of science, and 
blesses himself for his ability to doubt 
these principles which great minds rev- 
erense, and only question to accept more 
fully. Every boy that has mastered the 
rudiments of Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, and Geology, straightway con- 
siders himself a man of science, and 
charges all his vagaries upon depart- 


ments of human effort which are en- 
grossing many of the best minds in the 
country. He is to deny his faith to 
what has stood amidst the constant 
changes of the world, and at the same 
time show his independence of thought 
by yielding credulously to any idea 
offered under this glorious name. He 
is to doubt all that stands and deem it 
unworthy of study and investigation, 
and he is to receive all that may attract 
by its novelty and by its divergence 
from what has been accepted. 

Doubtless human nature is too weak 
to escape entertaining views false from 
the extremities to which they are car- 
ried ; possibly, nay probably, mankind 
may always be liable to cant; but as 
there is always an increasing number 
who are seeking truth at all hazards, it 
may be well to suggest these trains of 
thought in the hope that they may avail 
some readers. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Apair County.—The Yournal at 
Kirksville says, in regard to the North 
Missouri Normal School, that the cata- 
logue received shows an attendance, dur- 
ing the past school year, of 423 students, 
which is about double the number at- 
tending any other Collegiate Institution 
in Missouri out of St. Louis. The Nor- 
mal claims to be a live school, up with 
the times, and built solely on merit. Its 
faculty contains twelve teachers. 

If enterprise, ability and devotion in- 
sure success, Prof. Baldwin and_ his 
able corps of assistants will achieve it. 


Dave County.—The Teachers’ In- 
stitute for this county came off on the 
26th ult. very successfully. The County 
Superintendent writes us as follows: 

GREENFIELD, Mo., July 31, 1869. 

Editor Journal of Education: The Dade 
county Teachers’ Institute convened Monday, 
the 26th inst., and remained in session four 
days. The teachers of our county are begin- 
ning to manifest their appreciation of the 
benefits of an Institute, as shown in their 
regular attendance, and the ‘‘ take hold’’ 
spirit they evince. Not only are the teachers 
interested in the matter, but citizens gener- 
ally; and our session was in every way suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. 

A two days’ session of the Institute will be 
held September 13th and 14th, at which time 
the State Superintendent of Schools will be 
here, and also Superintendent and teachers 
from Barton county. May we not hope to 
see a representative from the Journat office? 

Yours truly, Wn. C. West, 
Sup’t of Public Schools for Dade Co. 


MonTcGoMErRY County.—We learn 
from the Danvzlle Star, that the Second 
Annual Session of the Montgomery 
County Teachers’ Institute was to be held 
in Wellsville, commencing September 
I, continuing four days; Mr. J. C. Ellis 
and T. H. Music having the matter 
in charge. 








The Star, too, is doing good service 
in calling attention to the great Joss the 
school fund sustains by the non-en- 
forcement of the law in regard to 
estrays. We hope this matter will be 
looked into, not only in this but in every 
other county in the State. 

The correspondence, educational col- 
umn, editorials, and local items, make 
the Star interesting always. 


RanpoLtpw County.—The Citizen 
says in regard to the Public School at 
Huntsville, that: 

The pupils manifest a degree of proficiency 
in their various branches of study which is 


exceedingly gratifying, and which ought to 
be a source of pride to every citizen of our 


place. Commenced under discouraging 
auspices and, of necessity, encountering 


some strong opposition, the school has 
steadily fought its way into public favor, 
and now stands acknowledged by all to be a 
proud and signal success. 


The tax levied for school purposes for 
1869, amounts to more than $2,000. 


REYNOLDS COUNTY. 
OFFICE OF Co. Supt. FOR REYNOLDS Co., Mu ,? 
LESTERVILLE, July 22, 1369. § 
EditorZJournal of Education: 

I wish to state to the friends of popular 
education in Missouri, the present con- 
dition of education in Reynolds county, 
Mo. I will just copy a few items from 
reports and records now on file in my 
office, for the period commencing Octo- 
ber rst, 1868, and ending April 15th, A. 





D. 1869. 

PERSONS IN THE COUNTY BETWEEN 5 AND 21 YEARS 
OF AGE. 
EIS ask cs ev acetic conscadhatedesecsee 779 
WORUMCS 5... cccccccesas scsscencscsionagiasss ie 
COUN IIB. iain wisn cence cderincewersun scenes 6 
WOUND ois sincsinene catacans Ka ecnwtes ecu 3 
Fotal in the Couaty.......0...cencccscsesece <x 1483 
NUMBER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
IE os osnikkicxnsngneadeccescewewascivavitineiaenete 155 
NUMBER IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
NN os siiiccdsak. daaentnesinn cee Taaeenessssconewese 46 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 

NA cases Sacdvicecaae Pisce cas ces soimmuussasmcoewes 11 
OR Soci d aicwncisadaretankeeeOeesciarsvunecevaonnees 2 
Average salary of males per month _ 50 
Average salary of females per month .......... $20 50 
Average number of months taught...................3 
Average attendance per month................ 23 83-96 
Number Of 6Gn00i-ROUBES ............ 0s scccacccseesecces 22 
Total value of houses and furniture .............$2800 


I have traveled 445 miles, spent 22 
days and wrote 20 official letters as 
County Superintendent of Schools since 
the 14th day of last January, A. D. 
1869. Education is progressing finely in 
Reynolds county. The people are be- 
ginning to take an interest in the subject 
of popular free education. 

Levi A. TuHorp, 
Co. Supt. Public Schools. 


WE extend an invitation to all our 
friends to call on us at 708 Chestnut 
street, when they visit the city. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC Bongo 3 
City of Jefferson, Sept. 1, 1869. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Frest.—Must a person who becomes a can- 
didate for the oflice of school director take, 
subscribe and file the oath of loyalty within 
fifteen days next preceding the election ? 

Ans.—The Constitution of the State of 
Missouri (see Constitution Missouri, article 2, 
section 8,) says: “ No vote in any election by 
the people shall be cast up for, nor shall any 
certificate of election be granted to any per- 
son who shall not, within fifteen days next 
preceding such election, have taken, sub- 
scribed and filed said oath.’? Consequently, 
it is necessary that the person elected shall 
have complied with this requirement of the 
Constitution, in order that he may be a legal 
director. 

Sreconp.—Can a person who is not regis- 
tered as a voter be a legal director? 

Ans.—The law requires that a person who 
is elected school director, shall be a resident 
qualified voter in the sub-district where he is 
elected, and that to be a qualified voter he 
must be registered. 

Third.—Who are entitled to vote for school 
director ? 

Ans.—Only those who are qualified voters, 
and reside in the sub-district for which the 
person is elected. 

Fourto.—Where must a candidate for the 
office of school director file the oath required 
to be taken by the Constitution? 

Ans.—If he is a candidate for director of a 
sub-district, he must file his oath with the 
clerk of the county court of the county of 
the person’s residence; but if he is a candi- 
date for the office of director in a town or 
city, then in the office where the archives of 
such town or city are kept. 

Firtu.—How long must the polls be kept 
open in an election for director? 

Ans.—They should be kept open from ten 
o’clock a.m. till four o’clock p.M., if neces- 
sary to allow all to vote; but if the voting is 
done, they may be closed sooner. 

SixTtH.—Who are eligible to the office] of 
director in cities, towns and villages, under 
chapter 47? 

Ans.—Only resident householders and qual- 
ified voters of the district. 

The election for 1869 is to be held on the 
second Saturday of September. 

T. A. PARKER,” State Supt. 





PROBLEMS. 


Editor Journal of Education: 

e+ y=tandx+ y=7; to 
find the values of x and y? 
SoLuTION—x* + y = 11, 
x*= 11 — y; therefore 
Il — y = a square number; but all 
the square numbers between 1 and 11 
are 4 and 9g, the roots of which are 2 
and 3, of which 3 answers the conditions 
of the problem, therefore x = 3. In 

the same manner y will be found = 2. 

Epwin P. Forp, M. D. 


a 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

1. The sun shines on the north side 
of a building only whe he rises in the 
east, or north of that point, and sets in 
the west, or north of it. 


2. X=3; Y=2. 








Maria. 





Arrival and Departure of Trains. 


























PACIFIC. 

F . Leaves. Arrives. 
Mail Train (except Sundays).... - 915 a.m. 0:25 p. m. 
Express Train (except Saturday)...... 4.45 p.m. 6.00 a. m, 
Franklin Accommodation (ex. Sunday) 6412 p. m. 7.15 a. m, 
Washington Accommodation .....-.+++ 4: . m, 3.23 p. m 

eramec GO, —s_ evevcccece 1:35 p. m. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 
(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. 9.30a.m.  —s eeeeee oes 
NORTH MISSOURI. 
Mail and Express (Sundays excepted).. 8:40 a. m. 6:20 p. m. 
Kansas City and St. Joe Express (Sun- 
days exce! Jecccccceccecesecececees. 9:00 p.m. 11:25 a. m 
St. Charles Accommodation, No. 1...... 5:10 p. m. 4:45 p. m. 
CHICAGO AND ALTON. 
Night Express (Saturday excepted).... 4:15 p.m. 12:45 p. m, 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 6:40 a. m. 10:00 p. m 
Sunday Express. +» 4:15 p.m. evcccccces 
Jacksonville and Chicago Mail ( - 
VS ExCepted)..ssecerecescerenee o-» 4:45 p.m. 10:3) a. m. 
Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 
running through to Springfield Satur- 
AY Night) .cccoccscccccccccccscescesess 4:45 p. m. 9:15 a. m. 
INDIANAPOLIS AND 8T. LOUIS LINE. 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 7:15 a, m. 8:00 p. m. 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) «.+++.+00++ 9:45 p. m, 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 4:35 p. m. 3:40 p. m. 
Sunday Train....ccsccesceesecceceevsees 2:00 p. m. 8:40 a. m. 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI. 
Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:15 a.m. 11:23 a, m. 
Night Express, daily...+s.cceecceeseees 2:30 p. m. 12:45 a, m. 
Cairo EXpresseeesecesscscecccceeeeesees 5:05 p.m. 1:30 p. m. 
8T. LOUIS AND CHICAGO THROUGH LINE. 
Chicago Mail, (Sundays excepted)...... 6 30 a.m. 9.00 p.m, 
Vandalia Accommo., (Sundays excepted) 3.45 p. m. 10.30 a. In. 
Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 6.45 p. m. 8. 20a. m 
8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN. 
Trains leave Plum street station— 
For Pilot Knob and intermediate stations, daily, at ...... 8:00 a. in, 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) at...... ee ccccccccccces 4:00 p. m. 
For Desoto (except Sunday) at-.... 8:00 a. ; 3:30 and 5:00 p. m. 
For Carondelet daily (except Sundays) at 6:35, 8:00, 9:15 and 11:30 
a.m.; 2:00, 4:00, 5:10, 6:30, 7-45 and 11:30 p. m. 
Returning will leave— 
Pilot Knob for St- Louis daily at..--.+++s+++00+ seecceeves 3:30 p.m. 


Potosi for St. Louis daily (exe Sundays) at 

Desoto for St. Louis daily at..... 245, 7:15 a. m., and 6:05 p. m. 

Carondelet (except Sundays) at 6 7 205, 7:45, 9:45 and 11:15 a. m. 
1:15, 2:45, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00 and 10:45 p. m. 





30 a.m. 















E would respectfully in- 
vite the attention of News- 
dealers, Booksellers and deal- 
a ers in Cheap Publications, 
fopig\0V* Periodicals, Etc., to our fa-“#opigiov 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything in our 
line, with the utmost promptness and dispatch. 
We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
WRITING DESKS, 

GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS. 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 
MEMORANDUMS, 
BLANE BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
press, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
We areGeneral Weslern Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St. Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


HE Regular Annual Term of this Law School 
will open on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1869. 
Full course, two terms of six months each. 
Students admitted to the Senior Class on exami- 
nation by application on or before Oct. 9th, 1869. 
Tuition Fee, $60.00 per annum, including use 
of Library. For particulars, address 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, 
Dean of Law Faculty, 
233 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHECKERS, 











University of the State of Missouri 


AT COLUMEIT.4A. 


—_—09 





The next session opens on the 20th day of 
September, at which time it is desirable that 
Students should. be punctually present. The 
following is the 

FACULTY: 
DANIEL READ, LL.D., Present, 


Professor of Mental, Moral, and Political 
Philosophy. 


JOSEPH G. NORWOOD, M. D., 


Professor of Natural Science and Natural 
Philosophy. 


JOSEPH FICKLIN, A. M., 


Professor of Mathematics, Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, and Astronomy. 


OREN ROOT, Jr., A. M., 


Prof. of English Language and Literature. 
and Instructor tn French and German. 


E. L. RIPLEY, A. M., 
Principal of College of Normal Instruction. 


Rev. JOHN PACKER, A. M., 


Professor of Ancient Languages and Litera- 
ture. 


Mas. Gen. R. W. JOHNSON, U. S. A., 
Professor of Civil and Military Engineering 
and Tactics. 


D. W. B. KURTZ, A. B., 
Assistant in College of Normal Instruction. 


CHS. V. RILEY, Srate Enromovocisr, 
Lecturer on Entomology. 


General JOHNSON having been relieved by 
order of the War Department, his place will 
be supplied by an army officer detailed by the 
President. 


N addition to the above, Mrs. E. A. RIPLEY 

and Miss Mary B. REaD, together with two 
Assistants, are employed in the Female Depart- 
ment of the Normal College, and in the Model 
Schools. 

The corps of Professors and Teachers is such 
that while instruction is given in the amplest 
manner in the highest branches, students of very 
slight attainments are received into appropriate 
departments. 

The usual College Classes, with the usual 
curriculum of studies, are preserved. Students 
are also graduated in the scientific departments. 
Courses of study are carefully adapted to the 
wants of students and their purposes in future 
life. 

The price of tuition for the academic year is 
$40.00, payable in advance. 

Boarding in private families is had at from 
$3.50 to $5.00 per week. In the Boarding Club, 
young men board themselves, hiring their own 
cook, at from $1.50 to $2.00 per week, including 
washing. ‘The very young, and those incapable 
of taking care of themselves, should not go into 
club organizations. It is well for students in- 
tending to join a Boarding Club to bring bed 
clothing and towels from home. 

The University also furnishes the highest and 
best advantages of education to females in the 
Female Department of the Normal College. 
Females not under the age of sixteen are received 
into this Department free of tuition charges, a 
contingent fee of not exceeding $10 00 only being 
charged. They are in a building separated from 
the University, and under the special supervision 
of Prof. and Mrs. RIPLEY. 

They may be boarded in families specially li- 
censed, or with Prof. RIPLEY at club rates, 
which will not exceed from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
week. 

The fixed purpose of the Curators is to round 


out and complete a University for the people of 


Missouri which shall meet their actual wants, and 
fulfill the requirements of the State Constitution. 


DANIEL BREAD, President. 
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THE 


NATIONAL SERIES 


or 


STANDARD 


chool Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
New York and Chicago. 


_ The attention of Teachers and School ofticers 
ix called to 


ALLENS MAP DRAWING, 


as presented in the New Editions of Nos 3, 4 
and 6 of MONTEITH & MCNALLY’S National 
System of Geography. 

Ask your Bookseller to purchase the ‘* Map 
Drawing Edition.’’ 

These Geographies are in almost exclusive 
use in Missouri. 

More are sold annually than of any other series, 
and their use is very rapidly increasing. 


MONTEITH’S 


REFERENCE MAPS! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ACCURATE AND BLEGANT!! CHEAPEST AND BEST! ! 


PARKER & WATSON’S 


NATIONAL READERS 


within the last two months have’ been adopted 
for exclusive use in the States of Louisiana and 
Texas, Used extensively in every State and 
‘Territory in the United States, and are GAINING 
more rapidly, probably, than all other Readers 
and Spellers combined. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES 


Is used, wholly, or in part, in 


Every City and Town 
IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST AS WELL 
AS THE BEST SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED. 








For Cireulars and Terms for introduction, address 
W.R. MATEER, 
Care HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN, 


308 North Fifth Street, St, Louis, Mo. 





WEBSTER’S 


DICTIONARY. 


Three Thousand Engravings. 
— ---——_e <» eo —___ — 


1840 pp. QUARTO. 


ome ---- 


TRADE PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 





Ten Thousand Words and Meanings 
net in other Dictionaries. 





Webster at the University of Rochester.—‘*‘ 1 say 
now to our students that Webster’s Dictionary 
—the latest edition, unabridged—is the most use- 
ful work on English etymology which is access- 
ible to the general student. President Ander- 
son concurs With me in recommending our un- 
der-graduates to ‘ask for Webster’s, and take 
nothing else.’ ’’—[J. Hl. Gilmore, Prof. Eng. 
Lang. and Lit. 

Masterpiece of the Century.—‘‘The universal 
standard throughout this portion of country is 
Webster’s Dictionary. The etymology is search- 
ing and minute; the definitions are clear and ac- 
curate; the literary citations are singularly apt; 
the pictorial representations are artistic and 
beautiful; the typography isexquisite. Itmust 
be pronounced the masterpiece of the century.’’ 
—(T. A. Parker, State Sup. Pub. Schools of Mo. 

Dictionaries in Courts of Law.—‘*We notice 
that our Supreme Court refer to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary to determine the meaning of the word 
factory. Certainly no higher authority can be 
found in such cases than Webster.’’—[Legal 
News. 

‘«The noblest contribution to science, to liter- 
ature, and to education, as dependent on an ad- 
equate knowledge of the English language, that 
the combined labors of editors and publishers 
have yet produced.’’—[Prof. Wm. Russell, the 
Elocutionist. 

‘¢This work, well used in a family, will be of 
more advantage to the members thereof than 
hundreds of dollars laid up in money.’’—[Alli- 
ance Monitor. 

**Young man, if you already have a Bible, 
buy Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary next.’’ 
—(Chr. Sun. 

**T was anticipating the greatest literary work 
of the age, and it seems to me this anticipation 
was not extravagant.’’—[J. G. MeMynn, Sup. 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 

**Few works evincing such thorough and ac- 
curate editorial supervision, have ever appeared 
from the American Press.’’—{N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*'The new illustrated Webster is beautiful. It 
is the dictionary of dictionaries. I have fallen 
in love with it. So has my wife, and so have 
my children.’’—[Hon. J. C. Pickard, Sup. 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 

‘¢Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand 
words, defined with a clearness, fulness, precis= 
ion and wealth of illustration, that denote the 
soundest scholarship, and the most entire fidel- 
ity to laborious details.’’—[New York Albion. 


Published by G & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 
{\<s Sold by all Booksellers. 





Also, just published, 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 


1040 pp. Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
TRADE PRICE: SIX DOLLARS. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 


Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education and School Managemeut. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 


The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the law, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 


We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils) We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections, 
hoping by this means to conduct the JouRNAL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance......+. «..eeceeeee $1 5D 
Single copies.......ccesccccccsccccccvee = 15 
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French's Common Schoo! Arithmetic 


Completing the Author’s Course of Written Arithmetic 
for Common § Schools. 


This book furnishes a cor a complete course of study 
in the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetic for 
Common Schools, and other schools using but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in its preparation; and in all the essential 
points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be far superior to any similar work yet ‘publishe d. 

The attention of Live, progressive teachers is es- 
pecially invited to the many new and valuable 
features of this work. The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the 
same subject are the result of long experience, 
extended observation, careful study, and a 
thorough acquaintance both with schools and 
business; and they are destined to work a 
change in methods of teaching, that shall result 
in making (what all previous methods have failed 
to do Op Sood § practical Arithmeticians. 

Dr. French’s full Series consist of the following 
books: 
J. First Lessons in Numbers. 
16mo, 40 cents. 
II, Elementary Ar: thimeric for the Slate. 
lémo, 50 cents. 
III. 


(In Press.) 
12mo, $1 00. 


Mental Arithmetic. 
IV. Common School Arithmetic, 


V, Academic Arithmetic. 
(In Preparation). 
Liberal terms for Examii Examination or Introduction. 


No, VI. of Harper's Drawing-Books, 


WITH 
MARGINAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
Completing the Common School Course of this Series. 





Teachers are well aware that children are fond 
of making pictures s and that exercises in drawing 
improves a person’s hand-writing, and vce versa. 
Drawing has not been generally introduced into 
schools, ~becatise no suitable books could be ob- 
tained, ‘and tew teachers are competent, without 
a book, to give instruction in the art: these books, 
however, are successfully used in schools whose 
teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System ‘of 
Penmanship, easily acquir ed and rapidly written. 
The ‘‘helps’’ to the acquisition of this System are 
simple and valuable, and the system is what its 
name indicates, ‘* symmetrical ’’—every letter 
being formed upon geometrical principles and of 
unv: ary ing pr oportions. 

The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through 
straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, 
architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, etc. Rules and directions are 
printed upon the covers of each book, making 

each Number complete in itself. 
PRICE PER DOZ., $2.00. 

x} Liberal Terms for Introduction. = 


WILLSON’S READERS. 

The books of this series admirably meet the 
requirements of American Schools. Educational 
statistics show that nine-tenths of the pupils of 
our public schools are called therefrom before 
they have an opportunity to enjoy the advantages 
of the High School; it therefore becomes, in the 
highest degr ee, important, for the benefit of the 
pupils individually , and of the commonwealth at 
large, that in the Primary and Grammar Schools 
there be provided some method for imparting in- 
struction in at least the elements of the Natural 
Sciences, and of general knowledge. To pro- 
vide such a method, and to encourage habits of 
observation in children, has been the aim of the 
author of this series of Readers. That he has 
succeeded, is satisfactorily proved by the im- 
mense and constantly increasing sale of the books, 
and by the fact that they are most popular in those 
parts of the Union that are univ ersally admitted 
to contain the most intelligent population. 

Illustrated and explanatory circulars sent on 
application. Liberal terms for introduction. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers. 


Franklin Square, New York, 
Or E. M. AVERY, care Frary, Cowan & “—<. 
St. Louis, Mo., agent *for the production of H. 
educational works. 

















GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The Very Highest Prize. 
“LOUOH Jo WOLD] a) Jo SSO.LD 





Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rew inding Thread, 
NoF ‘astening of Seams, 


Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 


Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machine. 


mock =-STiTCcrEr 
Adapted to all kinds of 


LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samplts and Price List. 


Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 
DECALCOMANIE, 


DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 
Glass Dome Shades, 


Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 

No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“ATTENTION, READER! 


| 
| 
| 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & CO., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St., 





ST. LQUIS, MO. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
[ESTABLISHED 1850.] 


CONRAD WITTER 


IMPORTER, 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 122 WALNUT STREET, 


(S. E. corner of Second Street,) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Readers for Public and Private Schools. 


BERG, F., (Assist. Supt. Public Schools,) 
First Primer, or First Lessons in German 
Reading and Writing, with Key for Eng- 
lish Translation and Pronunciation, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leigh’s Pronouncing Or- 
TUN  cicis cp asnaes an cenenccaeecs Retail, .15 


BERG, F., Second German Primer and First 
Reader, with Key for English Translation 
and Pronunciation, according to Dr. 
Leigh’s Pronouncing orthography... fet. .20 
WITTER’S German Speller and First Read- 


ca sawed nen cs cake e 4 Raed Se RaE ONS Ret. 2 
WITTER’S German Second Reader....Ret  .50 
WITTER’S German Third Reader....Ret. .85 


DESSAR’S New Practical German Grammar, 
with Exercises Ret. .75 


DESSAR’S Small German Grammar...Ret. 35 


WITTER’S Series of Copybooks, with copies 
set in the German hand, (six different 


numbers ....... Sy eae Ret. .10 
KOEHLER & WITTER’S Pronouncing 
Dictionary. A new Pocket Dictionary of 


the English and German Languages, for 
the General Use of Practical Men and for 
Schools, with the Pronunciation of every 
English Word in German Characters— 
WES Secav es cokwessConesvatssewnss Ret 31.75 


KOEHLER & WITTER’S Pronouncing 
German Dictionary. A Pocket Dictionary 
of the German and English Languages, 
with the Pronunciation of every German 
Word in English Characters, for General 
IE i winiy a cc cmeaa denen ee va Ret. 1.75 


KOEHLER’S Complete Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages—bound. 
Ret. 4.50 


GIBERT, Mad. M., lementary French 
Reader, or Lessons and Exercises in 
French Pronunciation, for the Use of 
American Schools...... Reaskewaeccad fet. .40 


GIBERT, Mad. M., Second French Reader. 
Life of Robinson Crusoe, abridged, with 
Colloquial Exercises and Key........ Ret. .90 





(<= A very liberal discount will be made to 
the trade, and all orders filled with promptness 
and dispatch. 


CONRAD WITTER, 


Book and Paper Emporium, 
No. 122 WALNUT STREET, 


(8S. E. Corner of Second Street,) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOMCEOPATHIC 


MUTUAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


$3 150,000. 


ASSETS, January tst, 1869, 


$32.00,963. 


This Company, which began business June 





15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

1st. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, a//7 the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. , The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a policy zs 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 
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6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 
7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 
For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 WTH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


Also, wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 
i> Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 
States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 
partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 
plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowmetits, etce., 
allowing weekly indemnity in case of persona 


injury. 
Low Cash Rates. 
(c= The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. C. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STATA BALLOSTERS & WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
AIL KINDS OF 
TORNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. : 
All Orders promptly attended to. 








Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
st. LOUIS, MO. 


CHAS, GREEN. ¥F. X. LA MOTTE. 


GREEN & LaMOTTE, 


House and Real Estate Agents, Notaries Pub- 
lic, and General Collectors, 
Office—No. 702 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute) St. Louis. 
By permission, we respectfully refer to—Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, H. G. Soulard, John Byrne, 
Jr., & Co., Charles Parsons, Cashier State Sav- 
ings Association; Jos. O’ Neil, President Central 
Savings Bank; Thomas T. Gantt, John How & 
Son, Reed & Green, T. & C. Slevin & Co. 
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ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT 


and ECONOMY, this series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having 
been wholly or in part recommended by successive 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOUR- 
TEEN STATES. 
This well-known Series is practically 
i Already Uniform, i 


Being in Nime-fenths of the Schools of the 
State. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers 


Ilave been recently adopted by the Public 
Schools of 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
St. Louis, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Carondelet, Mo., Springtield, Mls. 
(juincy, Ills., Carlinville, Hls., 
Beloit, Wis., Madison, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, O., 
Union City, Ind., Dubuque, Lowa, 


- 


And many other Cities and Towns, including 
One Thousand Schools in the State of Maryland alone. 

McGurFrEy’s and DE WOLF’sS SPELLERs are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 

De Wolf’s Speller has been recently introduced 
into the public schools of Indianapolis. 


RA Y’sS 


Series of Mathematics. 


No series of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. 

Ray’s Mathematics have been recently intro- 
duced, wholly or in part, into the 


Universities of Michigan and Minnesota; 


The Public Schools of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; Franklin and 
Aliezheny City, Pa.; Akron, O.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 

AND 


NUMEROUS COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS 


Are now used, wholly orin part, in Yale Col- 
lege, Washington College, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Petersburg, Wheeling, Allegheny City, 
Reading, Meadville,Cleveland,Columbus, Day ton, 
Cincinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Chicago, Springfield, Cairo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Ne- 
braska City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa Gity, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison, 


And Thousands of other Towns aud Cities. 





PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars, 
English Teacher, Guide to Composition, Pars- 
ing Exercises, and False Syntax, are of wide 
use and commendation. 

Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises and Pinneo’s False 
Syntax meet a want of the school-room long telt 
by the practical teacher. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 
—BY— 


THOS. W. HARVEY, A. M. 


———o—_———- 


An elementary, not & primary work, in which both 
the subject and methods of teaching it are presented. 
The style 1s neither too difficult for beginners nor 
too simple for the advanced student. 16mo 160 pp. 
Half yoan. 


Single copies for examination will be seut post 
paid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





O— 


NEARLY READY. 


Two New Books of Ray’s Series. 
I. 
Ray’s Astronomy. 
Beautifully illustrated, and embracing the latest 
discoveries to date of publication. 
II. 
Ray’s Analytic Geometry, 


Embodying an ascount of the modern methods of 
Abridged Notation. It is a more complete and thor- 
ough presentation of the subject than any to which 
the Americar student has hitherto had access. 


Ill. 


McGUFFEYS NEW CHARTS. 


(Eight Numbers.) 

Combining the adyantages of the OBJECT, 
WORD, and LETTER methods of teaching the 
Alphabet, and presenting in order 
I. The Object or Idea. IV. Phrases containing 
If. The Spoken Word. the Word. 

Ill. he Written Word. V. Sentencees contain- 
ing the Word. 

Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Ec- 
lectic Readers, 





IV 


WHITE’S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
I. Common School Register. 


This Register contains both a Daily Record and 
a Term Record, with full and simple directions. 
It is specially adapted to country sub-district 
Schools. 


II. Graded School Register. 


This Register is specially adapted to the Grad- 
ed Schools of towns and cities. It is ruled to 
permit monthly footings and reports, with sepa- 
rate spaces for Deportment and Attendance, and 
can te used sixteen weeks without re-writing 
the names of pupils. It contains both a Daily 
and a Term Record. 





HAR Vv EY’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Although published but a few months, this 
new work has run through several editions. It 
has elicited, from all sides, expressions of un- 
qualified approval, and has been adopted, as the 
erclusive text-book on grammar, for the public 
schools of 


Over One Hundred Cities and Towns. 


_ (ee HaRVEyY’s ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR is 
in course of publication, and will be issued soon. 





az Teachers and school officers desiring to 
make a change in Text-books not in satisfactory 
use in their Schools. are respectfully invited to 
correspond with the Publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New Eork. 





N°? SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
offered to the public have attained so wide 
a circulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
eae in all parts of the United States, as 
his. 
Among the most prominent{of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz. : 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter ana illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Science of Common Things, 
Spencerian Copy-Books. — 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. Newly en- 
graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated) , 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 





NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 
Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
For High Schools and Colleges. 


Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astaonomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 


Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Quarto, 


Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 

The Song Cabinet. 
A New Singing Book*for Schools. 

Townsend's Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


A Chart of 52 pages on oneroller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 


Townsend’s Civil Government. 4 
To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’’? Incloth. 12mo, 336 pages. 

Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 





(ce Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
503 Bourth Street St. Louis 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


NIN, oo occ dns 5a ete sw aoe Tilustrated. 
ae ee error si 
TES eee eae |S es 
| OS SS eae eee * 
Intermediate Reader...,............ “6 


ocution, by Prot. Mark Bailey, 
Sixth $s of Yale college. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 
Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 
I.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
II.--'rhe Intellectual Arithmetic. 
11I.—The Written Arithmetic. 

The latest and most satisfactory series of 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, «re sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

Krys Parts I. and I1., to be used by the 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. ene Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’S PRIMARY CHARTS, for Reading 
Classes in Primary Schools. 

WEBER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of 

GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
' 46 Beale St., Memphis, Tenn. 
sepl 6m. 


J. C. EDGAR, 
Practical Architect & Superintendent. 


ESIGNS, with Specifications, and Detail 

Drawings for Private and Public Buildings 
of every description and known style, furnishe 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the‘country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Nov. 


Fifth Reader, [oe an original Treatise on El- 








COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


ie, EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 


OUT PAIN. We originated 

the use of the Nirrous OxIDE 

Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 

patients without a single failure or accident. 

Ve agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 

OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 

entirely harmless. 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 

Don’t vile the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 





HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PAPER, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card Stock 
In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES. 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


(Ss Cash paid for Paper Stock. 29 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS ‘BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Sebool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 








Thiessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Publie In- 
struction of Illinois. 

**Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/. WU. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. McMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

‘T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’—Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. ‘The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. ‘ 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ill., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1, 2 and3, by O. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our public schools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ils. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 

No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25. 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred....  .... 18.75. 


(cs Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 





HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gro. F. Roor. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. . 


HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 

by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 

so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 

cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 

city, that a special description of them will not 

be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 

that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 

PRICE: 

RS 6 a ocic asia dncceannn doteacees $15.00. 

Panoramile FOr. « . 0.66 osc0ccseeasedes.s 20.00. 

ne. LYRICS, by WM. LuppER. The 

great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 

PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... $5.00. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School. 





Og ny = for 1868-9.—School year em- 


braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 21st. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a Live 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


J. B. MERWIN, President. E. F. HoBart, Sec’y and Treas. 


Western Publishing & School Farnishing Co, 


Manufacturers of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Pub.ishers of 
Mitchell’s Outline 
» Maps,Camp’s Series 
Geographies, Cut- 
ter’s Physiologica 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 
And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, W. P. & S. F. CO. 
708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
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SANDERS’ 


UNION READERS AND SPELLER 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


The attention of Teachers and School-Officers is respectfully invited to the following from SUPERINTENDENT BATEMAN: 


The Union Series of Readers and Spellers. 


I have been hoping, for months past, to find time to note my impression respecting these admirable school-books; but as the 
hoped-for leisure seems likely never to come, I will wait no longer, but hastily sandwich a few words concerning the series 
between the hurrying hours and jostling duties of this busy day. 

As the books lie before me, it is natural to notice 

1. Those external and material characteristics which first meet the eye, and determine their relative place as specimens of the 
mechanical art of book-making. And here it must be said that, for whiteness, smoothness and firmness of Paper—for clean, 
distinct, sharp-cut Z'ypography—for fresh, attractive and appropriate JWustrations—and for strength and durability of Binding, 
these books possess excellences so marked and obvious as to leave little to be desired in those respects. 

- Considering the books as a Series, it is important to notice 

2. The Gradation, since upon this depends their real value and fitness for the uses intended. Many books, of much excel- 
lence, separately considered, have small claims to be regarded as a well-arranged sequential group or series. In the Union Series 
the gradation from book to book is remarkably easy, uniform, and progressive. There is not only a well-defined step between 
each book in the group and the next higher one, but the work is so laid out that the pupil is fully prepared to take that step when 
the time for it arrives. It is not a mere change of books, but an actual advance, bringing into use new powers, higher combina- 
tions, and closer attention on the part of the student. This important feature strongly characterizes the entire series. 

This suggests 

3. The character of the lessons themselves. Of these it is high praise to say, as may be most truthfully said, that they are 
interesting and instructive; admirably adapted to the ages, tastes, apprehension and advancement of each grade and class of 
pupils; that they aim to avoid entirely all meanlingless combinations of letters in the lower grades, and to present nothing but 
what is of value—worth reading and remembering. 

Passing from the subject-matter of the lessons to 

4, The Style, I find it pure, high-toned, and refining. It very noticeably and most commendably avoids those vulgar, clap- 
trap terms and phrases which are so serious a blot upon the literature of our country, and which children are quite too ready to 
acquire without the countenance afforded by finding them in books. These books are, moreover, decidedly pure and elevating in 
moral tone, and thoroughly patriotic, without being sectarian or partisan: hence, they are eminently safe, healthful and invigo- 
rating to the minds, hearts and tastes of the pupils. 

It may be mentioned 

5. That all the books of this series are made to conform in Orthography or Orthoepy to Webster, the recognized standard 
authority throughout the West, if not in the country at large. 

6. Another noteworthy feature of this series is, that in the primary books the more difficult words are arranged in spelling- 
lessons, and the definitions given; while the more advanced books contain marginal notes and sketches, Literary, Geographical, 
Biographical, and Historical, which contribute much to instruct and interest the pupil, and add greatly to the value of the series. 

Possessing these excellences, and many others that might be named, it is not surprising that the Union Series is a favorite in 
many of the best schools in our State and Country. I have heretofore had occasion to commend other series of School Readers, 
and it now gives me great pleasure to add the Union Readers to the list of school-books which, in my judgment, are eminently 
worthy of the favorable notice of teachers and the confidence of the public. It should be added that the Union Readers are in 
very many respects superior to the original and popular series so long known as Sanders’ Readers—it is more than a mere change 
of name. 

Springfield, July 10th, 1869. NEWTON BATEMAN. 





te Special terms for the introduction of the above may be had by addressing 


O. M. BAKER, General Agent, 


503 North Fourth Street, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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